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ONE ASPECT OF VICE. 

One of the hardest problems with which students of philoso- 
ohy have had to grapple since the time of Plato is that of stimula- 
‘ion. For them it becomes a question of the relation of the self 
to the outer world. Evolutionary science knows it under the 
phrase “organism and environment.” In psychology it is the 
juestion of the relation of subject and object, or knower and 
<nown. Most commonly it is stated as the relation of man to 
iature. If this problem could be satisfactorily and detailedly 
iolved, the nature of the universe would be laid bare before us; 
ve should know, in the oft-repeated phrase of Tennyson, “ what 
God and man” are. It is needless to say that that high end is 
10t yet; but recent years have made worthy contributions to our 
<nowledge, in the light of which the beginnings of the path to 
-ven that goal appear. 

Briefly put, the question is: How does the outer world affect 
me; of what sort must it be that it can affect me; of what sort 
must I be that we, so seemingly dissimilar, can enter into this 
relation? We would study but one small phase of this great 
question, that phase of it which has to do not so much with the 
nature of the terms of this relation as with the occasion and the 
time of their relatedness. 

The human being is an activity; a current of changes in 
which wants constantly give place to satisfactions, and satisfac- 
tions to further wants. From the day of his birth to the day of 
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his death his life is on-going. The psychologist beholds in him 
a stream of consciousness; the physiologist, a constant suc- 
cession of bodily changes. There seems to be an unvarying 
relation between these two aspects of his make-up, so that, as is 
well known, there are two roads open to anyone who would go 
the way of the psychologist in the examination of any problem: 
the first, a spiritualistic highway which finds the energy of con- 
sciousness to be of a nature of its own, and of such a peculiar 
kind that one can treat it only by figures in our common speech ; 
the other, a physiological path in which it is a sufficient explana- 
tion to adhere to the law of material equivalents, and to treat 
consciousness as the result of brain conditions. It is conceived 
that these two ways are not divergent in so far as they must be 
trodden in the treatment of this question; that the results which 
appear from following one are just as truly furnished by the 
other, with perhaps but slight change of phrase; that the activity 
is fundamental, and behaves in much the same way no matter 
whence derived. We shall for purposes of illustration follow 
the physiological path. 

The human being is a complex activity inside of whose cir- 
cumference a ceaseless change is ever striving to goon. The 
fuel for this process—the energy of the human machine— is 
furnished us in food and air. At first it has forms of its own— 
is reduced to solution— is taken into circulation, disappears from 
our sight; but seems to reappear in the heat of the body, in the 
friction of its processes, and in muscular and mental energy. 
The two ends of this chain of energy are plain to view. The 
connecting links between them are as yet unseen. If, as physi- 
ologists believe, there are no hidden sources of energy, no inflow- 
ings of subtle and as yet undiscovered forms of power ; if air and 
food are all the outer forms of this process, they can be measured, 
and the amount of fuel which the machine consumes exactly 
determined. But it is admittedly impossible as yet to trace its 
many redistributions to their final outcome with exactitude. One 
knows how much goes in; he knows that it is changed and, after 
many metamorphoses, restored again; but the details of this 
change he cannot state. Yet it is known that there results 
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body-energy, for heat and to keep up body-processes, muscle- 
energy, and energy of brain, whenever fuel is furnished the human 
machine. The difference between the amount of food required to 
sustain a man in idleness and to sustain him at labor is a very 
rough and unsatisfactory indication of the muscular energy which 
that labor demands. Upon this basis the statement is sometimes 
made that the laborer is paid for 25 per cent. of all the energy 
distributed by the human machine. Assuming, for purposes of 
illustration, that these figures have a proximate value, it will 
appear that only a small part of the energy taken up in air and 
food reappears in manual work. What becomes of the balance, 
for the quantity is supposed to remain constant? Three times the 
salable energy of muscular labor remains internal: is retained 
to do the work of the body, to furnish it with heat, to drive on 
its processes, and to equip the brain for its work. One-fourth 
of the efficiency of life is manual efficiency; one-sixth is energy 
of thought. More than one-half is required for the wants of the 
organism itself. Once more, these figures are not offered as 
exact. The exact determinations are not yet made. They are 
used here for purposes of illustration; yet they are furnished by 
a multitude of experiments upon this subject, conducted in many 
parts of the world. It is evident that they must vary for differ- 
ent individuals; that the muscular energy of the professional 
man is not the same as that of the laborer; that the thought- 
energy of the laboring man is not the same as that of the thinker. 
Yet human beings, wherever found, are thus bilateral. Nature 
has supplied them with sensory as well as with motor centers. 
She has organized them as plan-makers and executors, and she 
is constantly furnishing each of us with the means for carrying 
out this two-sided process. Moreover, she is a constant adjuster. 
The penalty of having a brain is to use it. So with the body, 
there is nowhere any stoppage of the process of activity. The 
energy of muscle must become work. The energy of brain must 
appear as a form of consciousness. The supply of energy is 
relatively constant; its discharge is constant; all superficial 
limits to its further expression it overrides. The fame of Kant 
rests in large part upon his having heralded to the world the 
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presence of a moral law whose behests the individual must obey. 


But his critics have not been slow to point out that the sense of 
duty is the sense of must do—not of must do this or that. And 
this sense of the impossibility of not acting is the most funda- 
mental characteristic of our nature. Particular forms of action 
we can decline, but no man can cease to be an active being—can 
refuse to expend his energy—and live. Change must go on 
within him, and, in spite of anything he may do, it does go on 
within him; for nature is constantly renewing within him the 
means for a self-directing existence; and the power to forecast 
and to plan is restored side by side with the power to build and 
execute. Each man is outfitted as an organism which shall both 
behold and do. 

Early men escaped many of the difficulties which have 
befallen their successors. Each individual among them was 
both initiator and executor; each made his own plans, and 
himself carried them into effect. His possibilities and his 
activities were nearly equal. His normal relation to the world 
can be written in an equation. His usual activity was of a kind 
to call forth all his powers. Hence, little energy was misap- 
plied. There was little crime, little morbidness, little of harm- 
ful indulgence in his life. And, though a barbarian, he was free 
from the extreme vices of civilized life. But there came a time 
in his development when he found himself in the possession of 
energy not required in the work necessary to gain food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and in keeping the peace with his neighbor. 
This superabundance of activity expressed itself first in play, we 
are told. And when it became a common holding, public games 
were instituted ; for games were not only forms of enjoyment; 
they were also useful as a preparation for the chase and for war. 
Unused activity became a weakened imitation of the most 
impressive forms of social life, and play was molded to social 
ends. In more developed conditions this free energy became 
art, and served the state and the common religion, often being 
organized to social use by the leaders of the people. Here 
again it is worth noting that the forms of expression freely fol- 
lowed were but reéxpressions of the enforced acts of plowing 
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and reaping; of weaving and building; of sharing and supplicat- 
ing. Noman became an artist through himself alone. His free 


energy was harnessed in the common experience, and served the 


common need. The world was yet new. Tasks waited for those 
who could perform them. And while some refused to serve and 
sought strange ways in which to spend themselves, most served 
with eagerness, both planning and performing for the common 
weal. Thus was art born out of man’s unused powers working 
spontaneously for social ends. 

In civilized society this working harmony of need and effici- 
ency is destroyed. Divisions of labor are introduced, but 
differences of structure do not immediately follow. If one is 
not compelled ‘to work,”’ he busies himself in other ways; and 
he must do so. His cells drive him into action. Satan is not 
more sure to supply him with work than are they to put him at it. 
The principle is generally recognized in so far as the muscles are 
concerned ; but one hesitates to apply it to one’s entire function- 
ing. It is indeed quite true that there are grave objections to 
the use of the term “energy of consciousness.’’ Nevertheless, 
it stands for a thought —a fact which as yet can be represented 
in no better way. 

To offer ready avenues of discharge for this energy not used 
in necessary productice effort, society is in the habit of making 
for itself super-necessary activities—activities which are not 
strictly necessary to the preservation of bodily life, activities 
which will outlet the surplusage, and give pleasure in so doing. 
In theory, the line between these two forms of activity is easy 
to draw; for does not everyone recognize the minimum needful 
as distinct from the superfluous? In practice, the division is 
infinitely harder to make, possibly because both forms of effort 
are necessary, since both further the process of human activity. 

But there is a rough test which may guide us. The end 
which is followed in necessary effort is remote. The end which 
is followed in simply freeing pent-up energy attends the act 
itself. Certain acts serve; others merely employ and please. 
Much of the machinery of society is of this latter class. Social 
conventions are not all necessary to productive effort. In fact, 
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most forms of social opportunity partake of the nature of 
luxuries. Parties, dances, calls, festivals, many forms of address 
and esthetic pleasure, are of this kind. And most of these are 
ancient institutions which have proven their fitness to function 
in this way by remaining through the years. Among charac- 
teristic institutions which society seems to have created for this 
purpose are the theater, the novel, gambling, and drink. That 
this seemingly rash classification may not give unnecessary pain, 
it is to be noted that, while these institutions are grouped 
together upon a common principle, they differ widely among 
themselves. 

One great difference between the modern theater and the 
ancient stage is to be found in the fact that, while the ancient 
theater was consciously regarded as a teaching institution, its 
modern namesake exists chiefly to please. As man becomes 
surer of his place in the world, he has less need to be instructed 
therein, and more need for other forms of occupation. The 
character of the stage has varied to suit this changing need. 
The theater belongs to society as a whole. For everyone it is 
a social opportunity. If one’s own condition does not afford 
emotion-producing and thought-demanding crises in the requisite 
degree, he may always find them ready-made here. On the 
ancient stage conflicting destinies worked themselves out in 
full view of the people. With us the theater exists to lend 
an emotional coloring to life through pleasure or through pleas- 
ant pain. It offers avenues of escape from self (which is 
always more properly written escape for self). Not all are in 
bondage to the theater. The busy man, the man of events and 
affairs, the man for whom life is a drama, or to whose alert 
attention history, past and in the making, is supplying scenes 
which evoke his entire wealth of feeling, this man is not com- 
pelled to see situations through others’ eyes, nor to depend 
upon the arbitrary selections of the playwright for emotional 
stimulation. Modern life is said to lack color. As measured 
by its many special attempts to supply it, the statement is 
true. But the color is not absent. It is overlooked. With 
the coming of divisions of labor, the mind was divided into 
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faculties, each with its own specially maintained agency of 
stimulation. To the man whose mind is one, to whom the 
whole world supplies stimuli, there is still no lack. Had not 
social conditions and social sanctions divided work off from 


pleasure, there had never been a labor problem nor special 


means to overcome the human dwarfing thus produced. Feeling 
had not been forcibly separated from effort, nor would special 
forms for its production have been necessary. The theater as it 
exists today is then a social necessity, but it is more necessary 
in certain conditions than in others. 

In approaching the subject of the novel, a layman may be 
pardoned if he would escape the sharp edge of censure by 
repeating the statement of a critic that the mission of literature 
is to please. Certain it is that, if it were solely to instruct, the 
whole world had been thoroughly instructed long since, so pro- 
digious is the effort expended in this direction. At any rate, it 
is possible to use much that is written as the occasion for the 
production of a series of easy, graceful images before the mind. 
Thus one may read without thinking deeply, or even feeling 
deeply. The mission of the book then becomes that of substi- 
tuting another’s day-dream for my own. This is not a form of 
intellectual effort that can be commended ; but much reading is 
doubtless of this kind. Reading in which the effort is followed 
for its own sake —reading to keep from thinking how dull it is, 
and to relieve the tense energy of one’s brain in a play of 
images which the text releases through the medium of the eyes 
—one may get this out of books; he may also get something 
more; but there are situations innumerable in which he is happy 
to attain even this result. ‘There are books that thus draw you 
out of yourself, and for the time put you in that no-man's land 
which is east of the sun and west of the moon,” and in which 
you are caused “to repeat, parrot-like, the imagination of the 
author.”’ But there are other books, the reading of which calls 
forth your own thoughts and causes your mind to undertake an 
alert search through all its corners for facts which will substan- 
tiate or disprove that which is written. Reading them is a more 
serious business ; for it is both a struggle to comprehend and a 
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challenge to accept. In both cases they stimulate to expression 
an activity hitherto unexpressed. In both cases a great need is 
served. 

In these and similar ways, too numerous for detailed state- 
ment, society offers stimulus which frees the tension of highly 
charged nerve centers; and these forms of stimulus are laid 
hold of by the seemingly busy man as well as by the idler. 
Even the ordinary occupations in which brain works with hand 
do not exhaust. Even here there is an overplus of energy 
which is expended in such ways. Devised forms of stimulus 
are necessary here over and above those which seem to be more 
essential. 

But there are conditions of society in which demand is made 
more unequally —in which the human agent does not by any 
means function so completely; and here the need for artificial 
stimulus is greater still. The common laborer is endowed by 
nature as a plan-maker. He functions as a manual laborer. His 
work is planned by others. He executes their plans, Even if 
his work demanded some thought at first, it speedily becomes 
habitual and requires but a minimum of mental energy for its 
discharge. He leads a narrow life of habits. His work does 
not demand thought. It is not sufficiently his own to fill up his 
feelings. His home life is narrow, and he soon discovers, hope- 
lessly narrow. If he originally thinks to mend it, he soon dis- 
covers the hopelessness of the task, and settles into a state of 
sordid apathy with regard to it. The opportunity to think or to 
feel deeply is denied to him in his work; indirectly, this fact 
denies it to him in his home. Here his responsibilities are nar- 
rowed to the minimum of handing over a part of his wages on 
pay-days. The responsibility of domestic care settle upon the 
shoulders of his wife. The home is for her a little world full of 
variety. For him it is a place into whose life he does not pene- 
trate sufficiently to be absorbed thereby; and since a race of 
perverse scorners and thoughtless questioners have taken away 
from him the consolations of religion, he is no longer seriously 
occupied with the pleasures of a projected hope. Work, home, 
and church have ceased to call forth his best energy. One 
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further interest remains—that of men in general. Does not 
society with its massive power, with its sweep of varied life and 
interest, with its mighty purposes, its wars and rumors of war, 
its successes and its failures, its crushings and its nurturings, its 
fatalistic necessity and its womanlike tender-heartedness — does 
not this gigantic panorama of living seize him, and call forth 
the tribute of his thought and feeling? I answer, no; it is an 
unknown world to him. His vision is limited to an infinitely 
smaller field of view. The interests of his locality may be his; 
and since man is everywhere a political animal, this is generally 
true. But the kind of organization which here obtains is not 
such as to make him independent of, but rather dependent on, 
the will of the “‘boss;” and the petty part which he is allowed 
to play, in place of calling forth his own enthusiasm, leads him 
into counsels where he must merely obey. The rule of the 
machine is everywhere a menace to American manhood, because 
under the very pretense of expressing the will of its followers, 
and quite unknown to them, it robs them of their will, and 
counts their votes while it suppresses their intelligence. Such 
is the situation in which many forms of “vice”’ prosper. A 
thoroughgoing division of labor has robbed the workingman of 
the necessity of using his brain. His employer thinks out his 
work. His wife thinks out the problems of domestic life. The 
bombastic freethinker and the boastful! atheist or the com- 
placent priest think out his religion for him. While the “boss” 
and his cabinet do his political thinking, the energy of his own 
consciousness is nowhere demanded. He is nowhere immediately 
responsible for these processes. He seldom becomes vitally 
interested in them. They are outside him. He accepts their 
results, but can do so only formally. They do not lay hold of 
him as his own. They, therefore, cannot demand the tribute of 
his feeling —cannot call forth the energy to think, which nature 
is constantly renewing within him. Brain-energy is little used 
in his process of life. It accumulates. He becomes restless, 


uneasy, is not functioning properly, does not feel like himself, 
and tries to get away from so unsatisfactory a state. 
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Certain forms of opportunity stand ready for his need. They 
have afforded relief in just such cases for centuries. If one is 
tired of eventless days, and weary of being an unnoted cipher 
in the great world; if one wishes to become cf momentary conse- 
quence at a bound; if he would share in an affair and hazard on 
its outcome, he may gamble. A thousand forms of play invite 
him to this course. If he would feel the keen throbs of expecta- 
tion; if he would indulge in the anticipatory imaging of possible 
results; if he would give himself an interest in which he can fig- 
ure as a principal, he may play. Playing will give him a place 
among his fellows. They become interested in his “ ordering.” 
For a brief moment he will have occupation and anend. The 
wholly idle Romans experienced the same necessity and disposed 
of it in the same way. His well-groomed and sufficiently pro- 
vided brother of today feels the same lack, and does likewise. 
Can the half-idle man be utterly condemned for giving vent to 
that energy which he is forced to express, in ways which have 
appealed and still appeal because of their peculiar fitness in sup- 
plying a situation with a strong emotional feeling? It is not in 
a figure of speech alone that life is a game. Normal life is a 
game in that it calls forth the reserve forces of the entire organ- 
ism. It excites interest; it proposes ends; it organizes activi- 
ties; it arouses hope; it promises, and fulfills or fails. That life 
which calls forth but little of enthusiasm, which tends to be per- 
formed as a reflex action, which has little of the meaning which 
men prize, which is a constant tedium—that life demands its 
counterpart, either in the normal or in the abnormal form. Its 
tedium must be broken by moments of excitement, its dullness 
by moments of stimulation. Possibilities, remote ends, expecta- 
tions, must be introduced, that the pent-up energy of life may 
flow out in hopes, or fears, or anticipations. Something must be 
initiated and carried out to its result by the self. And in every 
case in which freedom to originate has not yet been attained, the 
form which this extemporized task takes is a form supplied by 
society, and having upon it the hall-marks of many centuries of use. 
The evils which men do are social habits which, in spite of their 
blameworthiness, have still the redeeming virtue of being actions 
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—of furthering the process of life. In the nineteenth ward 
of Chicago there is a large Italian colony, 57 per cent. of 


whose producing members are not employed regularly, and the 


average term of idleness among them is seven months out of 
every twelve. It is difficult to imagine how this community 
could keep the peace without the occupation which various small 
games of chance afford. The non-intellectual, non-inventive 
oriental is devoted to gaming and to opium. Is not the pre- 


supposition great that with him national vices have consumed 


much of that energy which with us, through invention, has 
become national gain? And the same division is true of our- 
selves ina less striking degree. Activity is indeed an omnipres- 
ent law, but not advancement. 

The theater is of use here also; but its character is slightly 
changed. The bill-boards are more glaring; the plot is more 
frankly avowed; the hero, more heroic; the villain, more blackly 
villainous ; the actors, all more exuberant. The situations por- 
trayed here are unreservedly emotional. Anyone who has been 
on the Bowery or on Halsted street when the theaters are clos- 
ing cannot have failed to note that the crowds which they pour 
into the street are both larger and more enthusiastic than those 
with which he may be familiar elsewhere. If he is of a reflective 
turn of mind, he will find food for meditation in this difference. 
The play which makes no attempt to be subtle, and the tendency 
to bright and daring colors in dress, may seem to him to have a 
common basis. They belong to a condition in which the machin- 
ery of attention and discrimination is not highly developed. 
They are followed because they, of themselves, take hold. 

And devotion to books is not wanted here. Has not the 
patronage of just such sections of our cities rendered the busi- 
ness of writing ‘detective tales” the most profitable form of 
labor which a “literary man” can pursue? And the shop-girl 
who is able to ride to her work is seldom without a book —gen- 
erally of a pitiable kind. 

But the favorite form of artificial stimulus is not to be found 
in gambling, nor in the theater, nor in books. It is found in the 
saloon. Men drink for many reasons, chief among which is this: 
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that the normal process of life is dependent upon certain forms 
of stimuli for its furthering, in the failure to find which men are 
drawn to a false form of stimulus —a stimulant. Now, the gain- 
ing of an outlet for activity is internally necessitated, and is a 
result always in so far valuable. The question remains: Does the 
stimulant furnish the necessary outlet? There is abundant evi- 
dence upon this point. Specialists and laymen agree that the 
stimulant removes the dead weight of sameness and apathy 
which hitherto obtained; that it sets free the tension of the 
cells. The stimulant enters the blood, is distributed to all parts 
of the body, and for a time relieves the tension, wherever found. 
That wine at dinner aids digestion is well known. Everywhere 
it causes an increased emission of nerve energy. In the place of 
the sense of weakness it gives a temporary feeling of power. 
The man who knows himself to be of little consequence under 
its influence seems to himself to be of great importance to the 
world. ‘The hesitating man becomes fluent, the dull man 
bright, the slow man quick, the serious man sees a joke with an 
unwonted readiness of appreciation.”” The heart beats more rap- 
idly; there is an exultation of the mind, a freeing of emotional 
life, pleasurable ideas, rapid thought, unusual merriment. In the 
absence of the demanding power of thought-consuming or crea- 
tive work; in conditions where the demanding power of fellow- 
individuals is either wanting or unrecognized, where activity is 
stored and stimulus almost impossible, the saloon offers a 
stimulant which, for a brief period, helps on the process of con- 
sciousness and makes a crude thinker of a brain unused to 
thought. The process is valuable; in the conditions which 
now obtain it is necessary; but it is also baneful. 

This view is not new; it is old; but of late it has passed 
unnoticed. In the clamor for social reform the individual has 
been overlooked. The sage Heraclitus declares: “It is a pleas- 
ure to souls to become moist.” Esdras had it in mind when he 
wrote of wine that “it maketh the mind of the king and of the 
fatherless child to be all one, of the bondman and of the free- 
man, of the poor and of the rich. It turneth every thought into 
jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor 
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debt; and it maketh every heart glad.” Clement, in the /nsfruc- 
tor, bears like testimony: “It is fitting that some apply wine by 
way of physic, for the sake of health alone; others for pur- 


poses of relaxation and enjoyment.” “For first, wine makes 


the man who has drunk it more benignant than before, more 
agreeable to his boon-companions, kinder to his domestics, and 
more pleasant to his friends; but when intoxicated, he becomes 
violent instead. . . . . It has therefore been well said: ‘A joy 
to the soul and heart, was wine created from the beginning, when 
drunk in moderate sufficiency.’”’ 

At the thought of temperance societies one finds Renan 
wrathfully exclaiming: ‘‘ Deprive the poor of the only joy they 
have on promising them a paradise which will never be theirs! 
Why will you prevent these unhappy people from plunging a 
moment into the ideal? These are perhaps the hours when they 
have a real value.”” An English rhymester has crystallized the 
same thought in a couplet more true than poetical : 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er all the ills of life victorious. 

But it is evident that any principle which explains the 
actions of a certain class of men must submit to a universal 
application —if it be indeed a real principle—and this one does. 
Some men drink in their grief, to force the energy of thinking 
on to other thoughts, just as others listen to hope-producing 
words. Some drink in their joy, to urge their feelings on; and 
everywhere in society, emptiness of interest, lack of responsi- 
bility, failure to find organically related stimuli, leads to the use 
of stimulants. It is not alone the poor man who drinks. His 
richer brother, who has not given real thought-demanding hos- 
tages to fortune, is in the same predicament, and finds relief in 
the same process. No organ of the body will endure to be cast 
aside without protesting. If the external excitation which we 
call sensation is a release of tension; if a stimulus approaching 
an organ of sense does this, why may not its pseudo-type, a 
stimulant, have the same effect and be called for by the same 
tension in the absence of a normal stimulus which will release it ? 
But why is the normal stimulus absent that the false one must 
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be resorted to? The answer is that the stimulus is not supplied 
us from without. Its appearance is never merely an adventitious 
coming. It is not thrust upon us. The process of our own 
activity determines its kind. It is like the activity—poor and 
insufficient when it is poor and insufficient. The specialist finds 
sensations where other men discover nothing. We are not sur- 
prised that our activity finds nothing to feed upon, nothing which 
calls for thought in certain situations. After we have exhausted 
the desert we are lonesome, and smoke or drink for the new 
effects which they will bring to us. Now, the point at which 
stimuli fail and stimulants enter differs for different men in strict 
correspondence with their fund of interests, with the breadth of 
their past activity, 2. e., with their education. One whose experi- 
ence of life has furnished him with few avenues of escape from 
himself will give up very soon. The man of larger responsibilities 
will hold out longer; while the truly educated man, whose real 
interests should be almost infinite in their extent, will not soon 
fail to find, in any situation, sensations to relieve the tension 
which the on-flowing of his stream of activity supplies. Now, the 
pathos of the situation is in the fact that society has said unto 
some, ‘Work; others will think;”’ while nature has said: ‘‘ The 
two processes are one. I have made an organism with an impul- 
sive nature, to meet the exigencies of a changing world.” ‘ But,” 
it is said, “you are attacking divisions of labor.”” Lam. I can- 
not understand how an organism which is both a brain and a 
hand can act as either one alone, without producing serious 
results. We are eager to recognize this fact in the case of the 
so-called brain-worker. A thousand forms of niuscular exercise 
are provided for him, and everywhere he is urged to use them. 
But who has yet set up a gymnasium to exercise the brain of 
the hand-worker? Where even is the principle recognized or 
treated seriously? Until the problems of society become the 
problems of each member of society ; until the social life itself 
shall furnish adequate material to fund the energy of men; until 
normal stimuli are provided, the abnormal, the false stimuli, will 
be in demand. For human energy will not be cribbed, cabined, 
or confined. If it functions normally, we call it good; if it 
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functions to the harm of society, we instinctively call it bad. But 
the question remains over: Is not anything which furthers its 


processes of functioning in that measure good—a natural good, 


if not a moral good? But the process is harmful, desperately 
harmful, to society. Drunkenness is insanity. The period of 
stimulation is brief. Soon inflammation produces deterioration 
of tissues. One by one, in the order of their importance, the 
higher centers succumb to its spell, while the mad revelry of the 
lower centers increases. Drunkenness is indeed abnormal, but 
may we not also say that the abnormality existed first in the 
conditions upon which it ensues ? 

Not only does the use of stimulants help on a necessary pro- 
cess, it also serves to preserve certain resultants of thought and 
feeling which, originally possessed as hopes, and failing to be 
enameled in action, are kept from falling out of consciousness 
by an emotional revival, in conditions where they appear more 
possible than they really are, thus treasuring them against the 
day of their actuality. Certain considerations, certain views, 
which appear in consciousness as felt truth, must be kept there. 
In the humdrum of life they tend to slip away and fall out of 
consciousness entirely. Yet civilization is dependent upon their 
retention, and upon their being felt. But ordinary life may fur- 
nish no experience akin to them to stimulate their reappearance. 
They are not realized, they are not achieved ; they become hope- 
less hopes and die. Yet the stimulant may do what stimulus and 
experience cannot do. It may revive the departing hope, and 
fill it with such warmth of worth and being as to make it seem 
no longer a hope, but a possession. One hardly doubts that 
Greece profited by the bacchanals. The orgies, vile as they 
were, yet may have loaned this value to the common life. As 
in remorse, if one could only cease to dream, he might forget; 
so here, to cease to drink might be to lose a valued past, to bury 
it beneath a load of empty days. 

And, if special and supplementary proof be needed, it may 
be found in the fact that all forms of cure which have been in any 
measure successful have proceeded more or less unconsciously 
upon this same principle. They have supplanted drinking 
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by other and more satisfactory forms of expression. But 
their success has been exactly proportionate to the measure in 
which they demanded the conscious activity of their members. 
Trade unions have raised many forms of manual work to the 
dignity of professions, in which their members are brought to a 
very lively consciousness of the social value of their labor, and 
are imbued with a real enthusiasm for it. In less successful 
ways special forms of political and social agitation have com- 
manded the attention of men, and in the same degree have 
proven formidable rivals of the saloon. In many instances the 
enthusiasm of religion has been communicated, producing the 
same result. Every form af organization which calls forth and 
expresses vital interests is an enemy to the saloon. But, alas, 
of the multitude of organizations created for this purpose most 
have been failures. Splendid schemes they are, many of them, 
to impress men, but not to express them. 

The justification of the arts and crafts movement is to be 
found here. Its demand is that the hand shall serve the brain, 
at least in a small part of its work. its wholesale condemnation 
of all forms of machine labor, and its apotheosis of the unaided 
hand, are hardly necessary corollaries. Shorn of gratuitous 
sentimentalism, the reform which it seeks to effect is to be 
accomplished by substituting a better habit for a bad one, and 
this is the only way in which the bad one can be rooted out. 
When psychology was no farther advanced than in the time of 
Plato, it was possible to consider the functions proper for the 
largest part of society as manual alone. At the present time, 
however, when the differences among men are not commonly 
regarded as qualitative, Plato’s social distinctions will no longer 
hold. The hand-worker is also a brain-worker; at least he has 
a brain which cannot well be prevented from working, and must 
have opportunity. 

It is sometimes the bane of reformers to be too easily satis- 
fied with their own plans of saving men. The public mind is 
full of reasonless causes for, and profitless methods of, treating 
this problem. We are told that drinking is a ‘search for 


unearned pleasure,” whereas, in the strict sense, there can be no 
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search for unearned pleasure, for to search for it is the earnest 
of its due. Another says, ‘‘ Men drink because they are tired,” 
overlooking the fact that the normal restorer of exhausted cells 
is always more easily purchased and more agreeable. But if 


special warrant for this treatment be demanded, it will be found 


in a table of ‘‘Means Suggested to Lessen the Consumption of 
Intoxicating Liquors among the People,” appearing in the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, entitled 
Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. The opinions are col- 
lected from proprietors and managers of various establishments 
employing labor, and present an interesting expression of the 
trend of public opinion upon this question. 

In speaking of scientists’ abstaining from metaphysical ques- 
tions, Huxley once said: ‘Those who lay down the law seem 
to forget that a wise legislator will consider, not merely whether 
his proposed enactment is desirable, but whether obedience to it 
is possible. For if the latter question be answered negatively, 
the former is hardly worth debate.” Now, it is interesting to 
note that out of a total of 4,914 responses received, 1,103 
advocate prohibition, 769 urge that drinking men be refused 
employment, 445 point to high license, 180 speak of education, 
159 demand the abolition of the saloons, while 136 see relief in 
moral and religious training, etc. Out of a total of 4,914 
replies only 316 are for education as a cure. Now, it is the 
therapeutic value of this statement that it shows the futility of 
setting up a fixed condition outside men, and hoping by its 
presence to reform them. It is opportunity for expression of 
human energy which is demanded, and nothing short of this will 
effect a cure. Men are so poor in nothing as in the poverty of 
thought. It is an enlargement of interests with opportunities for 
their expression which must be offered them. 

The contention is not that men must drink, but that human 
beings who are not by nature slaves—not even slaves to habit — 
but have within them the god-like potency of self-determination, 
are being used by the world, and not using it. Human life is at 
bottom an activity which must go on, and does go on. If per- 
chance more valuable forms of stimuli have not been organized 
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into the body of its experience, less valuable ones must take 
their place. When thinking fails, hallucination is possible — is 
necessary, until death comes. ‘“ But this is determinism.” Nay, 
not so; for freedom does not consist in the power to create 
or destroy impulses, but rather to choose among them. To be 
free is to be permitted to choose one’s master, not to be master- 
less. 

With a legitimate pride in intelligence, we say that mind 
makes the world; that its reality is the reality which shines in 
things; that the tender heart, the clear thought, and the rugged 
will are qualities like unto God’s. In short, we are idealists, and 
we confess that consciousness is the only development that is 
worth our care; that consciousness is of social nature, and does 
not express itself save in the interactions of being’s whole; that 
there are ranks and dignities in its appearances; and yet, with 
such a faith, we stand idly by and witness consciousness depraved 
to hallucination in our fellows. We rise in our wrath when we 
are told that men must work in conditions which destroy their 
bodies. May we not be quite as careful that they need not per- 
vert their minds? But how? Bya process called education, 
and but imperfectly known among us; a process of organizing 
the interests of the universe into the experience of each man, so 
that he shall no longer lack for anything, but in himself possess 
the fullness of the whole. 

Yet it must be confessed that a certain pitiable inertia obtains 
among men, whereby they are too easily satisfied with lesser 
forms of experience, and far too little prone to look around 
to a worthier form of being. In that he does not rise and then 
assert his own dignity, the man who drinks is responsible for his 
own condition. To say that society is to blame is to make but 
a poor abstraction. Society, as different from men, is no scape- 
goat. It is menthemselves who are the scapegoats, and most of 
all those men who with our common talents bring such a poor 
accounting in. 

And yet the opportunities for choice are not quite even. If 
communism is due to obtain anywhere, it must be in the realm 
of intelligence. As yet it does not obtain there. The greatest 
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estimates of value and method do not pass current. The all- 
sufficiency of the normal world to meet every demand of the 
human being isa tale rather thana principle. Of no time in 
history is this so true as now. Under the very caption of a 
heaven-soaring idealism, men are busy preaching a gross mate- 
rialism. ‘‘Make men better!’’ But how? ‘Mend the body, 
mend the purse, mend the laws!” But seldom is it said, ‘‘ Mend 


men themselves, by pointing them to greater possibilities —their 


own.” Behold our interest in the school! In how far has it 
ceased to be sophistic? In how far has it ceased to contribute 
formal powers? And yet it must become Socratic, pointing 
men within themselves, enabling them to re-coilect themselves. 
And because the school, and nothing but the school, can do this, 
it must ever hold the largest place in the attention of men. Not 
the school which is in the schoolhouse alone, but every form 
which can serve to organize the world into human experience. 
We must drive out the word need by bringing back the word 
culture, which is over-need, fullness. And even at the present 
day, when men shake their heads ominously at such a doctrine, 
it must be reasserted that human salvation is in consciousness, 
and in and through a larger and richer development of con- 
sciousness than men have heretofore attained. 


ERNEST CARROLL Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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FOUR SYNTHESISTS: CROSS-SECTIONS FROM COMTE, 
SPENCER, LILIENFELD, AND SCHAEFFLE. 

ALTHOUGH differences of opinion prevail with respect to the 
exact content of the study of sociology, for present purposes it 
may be assumed that there exists a group of writers whose works 
may appropriately be characterized as synthetic. In this group 
the names of Comte, Spencer, Lilienfeld, and Schaeffle take high 
rank. It is the writer’s purpose to present in tsi~ paper, in a 
condensed way, a comparative study of a few of the salient fea- 
tures of the sociological works of the authors mentioned. The 
grouping under the various heads noted below may be some- 
what arbitrary; yet on the whole it is believed this method of 
treatment will add to the clearness of the discussion. 

1. Zhe scope and method of sociouogy.—\n his inaugural address 
as rector of the university of Berlin, Professor Schmoller spoke 
words to the effect that we may rationally discuss questions relat- 
ing to the nucleus of the special social sciences; but that no 
disputes can profitably be entered into with respect to the peri- 
phery of these sciences. In other words, the workers in all the 
different fields of social study draw their material from the same 
source— man; like so many frogs sitting about the same pond, 


they all delve into the same medium when they are in search of 


material. Following the advice of Schmoller, no discussion in 
regard to the definite boundary lines of sociology will be entered 
into in this place. It is well known that Comte believed it was 
necessary to combine the special social sciences in order to form 
the science of sociology. in common with all philosophical 
study, this latter science might embrace either the field of specu- 
lation or of action. It is the former which Comte makes it his 
duty to study. In Spencer a variety of definitions of sociology 
can be found. Primarily the sociologist must grasp the vast 
heterogeneous aggregate of phenomena relating to the associated 
life of man. He must take an account of the combined action 
of his physical, emotional, and intellectual traits; he must study 
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the processes and products which imply coérdinated action, and 
trace out with scientific accuracy the structure, growth, and func- 
tion of those agencies. Lilienfeld makes sociology essentially 
a synthetic science; yet in one place he protests against 
making it an all-inclusive science. Schaeffle characterizes the 


special social sciences—which he enumerates in a carefully 


arranged order—as building stones out of which a philosophy 
of philosophies is to be constructed. 

From the point of view of the dogmatic discussion of method, 
our four sociologists contribute relatively little; although the 
problem of methodology receives attention at the hands of each 
of them. Comte, for instance, speaks of direct and indirect 
methods, meaning by the latter those methods which are appli- 
cable to a science because of its relation to other sciences, which 
in case of sociology is clearly indicated in his well-known 
hierarchy. Direct methods, according to him, embrace obser- 
vation, experiment, and comparison, supplemented by historical 
studies. His emphasis of experimentation in society is note- 
worthy because, quite to the contrary of what is “ vulgarly sup- 
posed” in the learned world, it is possible to perform experiments 
in the domain of social phenomena. Spencer’s combination of 
induction and deduction appears in every one of his chapters; 
in fact, the reader is made to feel that the distinguished English- 
man, not unlike our great lawyers when they outline a brief, 
first thought out, all by himself, a certain problem; and then 
brought to bear upon his own conclusions such facts and general 
principles as the arts of induction and deduction could place at 
his command. Having established the truth of his proposition 
on the basis of induction, he applies to it the test of deduction, 
which, of course, confirms the proposition. In his brilliant 
chapters entitled “‘ Retrospect” and “ Prospect”’ the hands of the 
great master are seen. If he holds in his left hand the weapon 
of induction, he is almost always certain to swing in his right 
that of deduction ; and the two together drive home with relent- 
less vigor the truth and the validity of the general proposition. 
Lilienfeld contributes less than any one of this group to the 
question of method. He protests against the prevailing dogmatic 
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cable to a science because of its relation to other sciences, which 
in case of sociology is clearly indicated in his well-known 
hierarchy. Direct methods, according to him, embrace obser- 
vation, experiment, and comparison, supplemented by historical 
studies. His emphasis of experimentation in society is note- 
worthy because, quite to the contrary of what is “ vulgarly sup- 
posed” in the learned world, it is possible to perform experiments 
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and scholastic methods, and champions the claims of empi- 
ricism. Schaeffle may be said to avoid the formal discussion of 
methodology ; but so far as his own method of treatment is con- 
cerned, it may be characterized as combining philosophy with 
psychology, the propositions being illuminated with observations 
from the legal and economic points of view. Induction and 
deduction are combined with history. 

Three of these authors express in so many words the fact 
that there is a limit to sociological knowledge. Comte is least 
definite ; while Spencer’s well-known division of all reality into 
the knowable and the unknowable requires only passing men- 
tion. Lilienfeld recognizes the field of the unknown when he 
asserts that Uranfang and Endztel cannot be scientifically founded. 
Schaeffle maintains that we know only force; that such matters 
as the problem of evil must be taken as existing facts, and that 
sociology does not go back of these. 

2. The use of analogies.—I1n spite of all that has been said 
on the uses and abuses of biological analogies in the study of 
sociology, Professor Ward probably voiced the truth in the 
matter, and at the same time gave evidence of his open-minded- 
ness and toleration, when he said, in effect, that so long as the 
biological analogy can be used as a cord upun which the beads 
of useful knowledge can be strung, we must welcome the use of 
analogies and encourage the men who are working so faithfully to 
elaborate ‘biological sociology.”” The present writer is inclined 
to believe that from Comte to Worms the so-called biological 
sociologists have in their own minds been inclined not to make 
the analogy the important thing; although it must be admitted 
that some of them have literally caused their analogies “to walk 
on fours.”” Comte goes less into detailed analogy than the other 
three writers here under consideration, although he compares 
faithfully individual and race development. Spencer speaks of 
analogies and of parallelisms, and he almost touches the ludi- 
crous when he asserts that these analogies become increasingly 
clear when we recognize that every considerable organism is a 
society; however, he formally asserts that his analogies serve 
only as a scaffolding by means of which the structure of 
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sociological study has been erected. Lilienfeld is not unlike 
Spencer in this respect, although he asserts that many of his analo- 
gies are far-fetched. He believes that it is possible to find analo- 
gies everywhere and for everything, and that the discussion of 
these analogies may even be of service to natural science. It is 
needless to point out that such a position is hardly tenable. The 
condensation of Schaeffle’s treatise of four volumes into the two 
of the second edition is significant. This abridgment was brought 
about, as he tells us in the introduction, by better systematiza- 
tion, more extended use of fine print, the condensation and 
subordination of individual psychological and anthropological 
material ; and, above all, by the elimination of many of the discus- 
sions based upon pure analogy. In the second edition analogies 
are generally put well into the background. Like Comte, he 
shows that individual and social development can be traced 
along parallel lines ; and, in common with Lilienfeld and Ward, 
he believes that homologies are, after all, more vital than mere 
analogies. And, unlike Lilienfeld, Schaeffle asserts that there 
are many things in society which have no analogy in organic life. 

3. Views of progress. — Sociological study, like all other science, 
must find its justification in its contributions to progress. From 
earliest times, writers on subjects related to the associated life 
of man have taken widely diverse views of progress; and we are 
not surprised to find the problem of progress discussed in differ- 
ent ways by each of the authors under consideration. Comte 
has something to say on the direction, rate, and order of prog-' 
ress. His general formula, expressed in the three stages, theo- 
logical, metaphysical, and positive—for which Mill substituted 
(1) personal or volitional; (2) abstractional or ontological; and 
(3) phenomenal in its objective, and experimental in its subjective 
aspects—expresses the essence of his theory of progress as 
applied especially to social phenomena; although he explicitly 
asserts that this is a universal law. The counterpart of these three 
stages in the domain of historical study is expressed by the terms 
‘‘ancient,”’ ‘*medizval,” and ‘‘modern;”’ while in the domain of 
political phenomena the terms “ militarianism,” an intermediate, 
unnamed term, and “industrialism” express the analogous facts. 
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These three groups, to modify Comte’s phrase, ‘‘ three dualisms,”’ 
may properly be characterized as the three trinities. The direc- 
tion of progress is indicated by the terms “organic,’’ “animal,” 
and ‘‘human,” social progress being characterized by the gradual 
ascendency of humanity over animality; and throughout this dis- 
cussion Comte professes to view only the main stream of human 


progress, leaving out of consideration those nations which have 


not been primary movers in human advancement, and considering 
as the successors of a nation those peoples which have accepted 
and improved the highest products of the civilization to which 
they became heir. In another place Comte points out that 
progress moves from the intellectual through the social to the 
moral; the rate of progress is dependent upon the relations 
which exist between the two factors of a ‘“‘couple’’: man and 
the medium or environment. The first of the special factors is 
ennui, which corresponds to what the Germans call Fluch der 
Langwetle; the second is the duration of life, the brevity of 
human life being a promoter of human progress; and the third 
is the natural increase of human life, or what Comte calls pro- 
gressive condensation. This would seem to indicate a line of 
thought not entirely in harmony with the essentials of Malthusi- 
anism. According to Comte, too, human and material progress 
are inseparable. Spencer’s well-known law of universal progress, 
centering about the notion of a continued change from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, supplemented by his theory of 
the diffusion of forces, makes progress a ‘‘ beneficent necessity.” 
Human advancement is, therefore, not within human control, and 
laissez faire has thus found its philosophical basis. The factors 
of human progress Spencer divides into original and derived, the 
former being again subdivided into extrinsic and intrinsic. The 
extrinsic factors include climate, surface, flora, and fauna; while 
the intrinsic ones embrace physical, emotional, and intellectual 
traits. The division between original and derived factors is 
scarcely logical, and not well defined. The five derived factors 
enumerated by Spencer follow in general the contents of those 
enumerated as original. It is worth while noticing that Spencer 
believes that resistance to human progress is greatest at a time 
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when man’s ability to overcome obstacles is smallest. This 
reminds one of what Comte calls a ‘‘melancholy coincidence,” 
that man is mostly in need of exactly those attributes of which 
he possesses least. Consciously or otherwise, Lilienfeld follows 
Spencer ; he, too, speaks of increased heterogeneity, but follows 
in greater detail the development of individuals and of groups. 
The direction of progress is indicated by Lilienfeld’s hierarchi- 
cal potentiation of forces, which in the order of their natural 
succession in the advancement of society represent the following 
order: machanical, chemical, organic, emotional, intellectual, 
and social. Each of these is based upon and is the outgrowth 
of the preceding. Lilienfeld also compares quite elaborately 
organic and inorganic forces; and, like Spencer, speaks of inner 
and outer systems of organic and social development. Generally 
speaking, Schaeffle dwells more on the ow than on the what 
of social life, and bases his long list of finely elaborated theses 
of social development on his characteristic discussion of social 
selection. His representation of land and population, repre- 
senting the active and passive factors, respectively, in human 
progress, is well known to students of sociology. Schaeffle’s 
assertion that increasing authority is a characteristic of advancing 
civilization deserves special mention; and his brilliant discussion 
of what he calls the “civil creation’ comprises one of his most 
valuable contributions to social philosophy. To him the sociolo- 
gist is a pitiable and cowardly spirit if he does not assist vigor- 


ously in the perfection of civilization, the highest expression of 


all the civil creation. The very words ‘civil creation” protest 
against anything like /aissez faire, and impose upon all students 
of society the great practical task of “ driving politics.”’ 

4. General or universal laws.—From earliest times social 
philosophers have attempted to formulate general or universal 
laws. These attempts, however, did not go beyond a more or 
less vague expression of the feeling that universal laws must 
exist. Poets of all times have told mankind that the race was 
approaching an epoch when “all the earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law.”’ The earliest classifications of phenomena dis- 
tinguished between those which were attributable to objects 
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possessing ‘“‘breath’’ and those which were breathless. Gradu- 
ally as the domains of human knowledge were extended, and 
classifications were proportionately perfected, the reign of identi- 
cal laws in each of the continually expanding fields was dis- 
cussed. Man saw that principles which had hitherto found their 
application only in the domain of physical phenomena could be 
applied to psychical phenomena, and ultimately also to social 
phenomena. The discussion of laws manifesting themselves in 
each of these three fields —physical, psychical, and social — 
has been the aim of seekers after universal laws. Comte’s 
hierarchy of the sciences is inconceivable without the assump- 
tion of the reign of universal law; and in various places this 
sociologist holds out the hope of discovering a final order of 
phenomena. Schaeffle tells us about laws of evolution, dissolu- 
tion, equilibrium, accommodation, and rhythm; and perhaps 
touches the climax when, like Comte, he brings us into the 
presence of the vision of a highest and final law—‘‘ etn héchstes, 
letstes Erfahrungsgesets.”’ While Gumplowicz has formulated ten 
universal laws for us, Spencer does not appear to have ven- 
tured directly beyond his universal law of progress, the law of 
evolution, although, as suggested by Professor Small, various 
formulations in First Principles may be considered analogous to 
the ten general laws of Gumplowicz. Lilienfeld’s discussions are 
throughout based upon the notion of universal law. Again and 
again he emphasizes the agreement of the logical, the ethical, the 
social, and the natural. Like Spencer, he refers to the univer- 
sality of cause, necessity, and effect; but he is never more enthu- 
siastic than when he asserts the fundamental agreement which 
exists between ‘‘the beside-one-another,”’ ‘‘the after-one-another,” 
and ‘‘the over-one-another.” Whatever critics may say of attempts 
of this kind, serious-minded students must concede that this very 
effort has resulted in some of the grandest conceptions of which 
the human mind is capable. What can be more inspiring, what can 
impress man more with the necessity and importance of orderly 
procedure, what can give him greater assurance of the possibili- 
of human progress, than the 
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ties, if not the ‘‘ beneficent necessity, 
thought that not only separate classes of phenomena are sucject 
to their own specific laws, but that all phenomena in all the different 
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domains of human knowledge obey the same laws? A truly 
grand and ennobling conception, this vision of universal laws! 

5. Statics and dynamics.—It may be assumed that contempo- 
rary students of sociology have departed widely from the earliest 
use of the terms “‘statics’’ and “dynamics ;”’ yet, since the writers 
under consideration touch upon this question, it may be profit- 
able to add a sentence or two on this topic. By social statics 
Comte understood the theory of a spontaneous order of human 
society, embracing the conditions and laws of harmony in the 
social world. The study of social statics embraced the con- 
sideration of three factors: sociability, the family, and society. 
In his discussion of sociability Comte affirms the preponderance 
of the affective over the intellectual qualities, encouraging 
united and associated effort. The controversy between Spencer 
and Comte as to whether feelings or ideas govern the world in 
part turns upon this phase of Comte’s discussion. It is hardly 
dignified to say of Comte that he was not consistent; yet one 
cannot read far in his volumes without finding material which can 


be used in support of either thesis. Comte’s discussion of the | 


second and third factors may be passed over with the remark 
that he sees in the progressive modification of the constitution 
of the family the establishment of corresponding social states ; 
and in his treatment of society he emphasizes the elements of 
command and obedience — following in part his formula for the 
family —and takes a point of view which commands all times 
and all places. Comte’s social dynamics deals with the theory 
of the natural progress of human society, and includes, of 
course, a study of the factors of social progress which have 
been considered above. Progress being a beneficent necessity, 
according to Spencer, social dynamics would be based upon a 
study of his law of evolution; while his social statics would 
take a view of society in stable equilibrium. All that can be 
said in this connection of Lilienfeld is that he follows the 
genetic method ; and of Schaeffle, that he insists upon holding 
the dynamic point of view. Schaeffle’s classification of social 
wealth and of family property is illuminating. He calls it a 
“functional” classification ; and from this point of view he has 
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given us perhaps the most suggestive classification which has 
yet been worked out. The institution of family property as a 
factor in progress is discussed in a way which deserves attention 
everywhere today. Family property is “ eternal” and “sacred” 
only in so far as it is necessary for the preservation of the high- 
est types of family life. In the combination of family wealth 
and capital he sees the source of many of the most vexing 
political and social problems of the day. By associating the 
family with certain institutions, professions, and vocations, he 
opens the reader's eyes to many things which are only too fre- 
quently overlooked. Why is it that so many Europeans adhere 
to the monarchy? It is not because the average European 
reveres a monarch, or because the question of the form of 
government is all-important—-for we know that the mere ques- 
tion of the form of government has for some time been pushed 
into the background by social problems— but because the citizen 
of England or of the countries of Germany sees in the monarchi- 
cal family that element of continuity, stability, order, and 
authority which represents the best traditions and heritages of 
the civilization of his people. This, in substance, is Schaeffle’s 
answer to the question of loyalty to monarchs and monarchical 
institutions ; and this function is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable and noble which the institution of the family can perform. 

Although not directly connected with what has preceded, 
Schaeffle’s discussion of Gestttung should be mentioned.  Gesit- 
tung includes Kultur and Civilisation, the former dealing with con- 
tent and the latter with method. The contents of Xu/tur as 
well as the factors of Civzlisation are carefully and elaborately 
enumerated and classified by Schaeffle. This part of Schaeffle’s 
treatise stands in striking contrast to many of the chapters in 
Lilienfeld’s, which are oftentimes crude, loose, and dilettante. 

It is almost needless to add that the writer aimed only to 
describe a few cross-sections from the four synthesists within 
the limits of a magazine article; and that by doing so he might, 
perhaps, perform a small service for those students who find 


value in new arrangements of old material. 
B. H. MEYER. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. XVII. 
THE MAINTENANCE OF ETHICAL ELEMENTS. 


THE moment a hill is lifted above the plain the agents of 
erosion begin to wear it down. The moment a finer type of 
animal is bred it is liable to be swamped by crossing with scrubs. 
So the moment there is reared above the common feelings about 
conduct—the folk ethos—a set of ideals and standards good 
for the group—the social e¢#os—this superior set is subject to 
strains tending to lower it. It would be natural to expect the 
folk ethos and the social ethos to modify each other until they 
are assimilated; and in this case, of course, the folk ethos would 


vield the less because it is rooted in the instincts of the race. 


Now, as a matter of fact, the social ethos worked out by superior 
men or classes does not always sag and decline. For centuries 
it may keep its high plane, drawing the people up to it rather 
than sinking down toward them. Here, then, is a problem. If 
the social ethos steadily exalts righteousness while the individual 
values power, if it continues peace-loving while the heart of the 
folk is warlike, if it stays austere while the common man is sen- 
sual, there must be forces that hold up the higher elements stiffly 
against the influence that would debase them, forces, in short, 
that oppose natural gravity. What are these forces? In other 
words, how are ethical elements maintained in their pristine 
strength and purity? 

For one thing ethical gains are safe once they have been 
fixed in the heart of folk-tradition. A sacred book, for instance, 
is a wonderful vehicle for transmitting without loss perishable 
spiritual products. While Mahomet was yet alive an important 
city like Taif could offer to become Moslem if he would modify 
his commands against usury, adultery, and wine. But at his 
death the canon of the Koran was closed. All this gristle 
became bone, and there was no longer any danger of lowering 
the standards of Islam. The Bible is another conserver. How- 
ever the ideals of the prophets and of Jesus may be alloyed 
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with baser metal, the pure gold can always be recovered in the 
Scriptures. It is, then, by imbedding them in recorded art, 
literature, or religion that ethical gains may be held and moral 
progress insured. Without fixation in a book or caste the teach- 
ing of the moral prophet is soon debased and lost. Buta gain 
fixed in the transmitted culture may enter after a time into the 
folk ethos and thus form the platform from which fresh gains 
may be made. 

The dead, then, armed with the lever of tradition, are the 
first contingent to support the ethical elements. The second 
contingent is composed of parents. By the overlap of their 
lives the parent has great power in forming the character of the 
child. If now the parent passes on just his private ethos, that is 
to say, the views and feelings that really govern his actions, 
there is no gain from this ascendency. But if he instills the 
superior social standards and ideals he becomes thereby their 
prop and bulwark. Now, what is the actual policy of parents ? 
Observation will show, I think, that the influence of the parent 
is, on the whole, uplifting. When a higher ethics is abroad, the 
father frequently favors it more in shaping his son’s character 
than in shaping his own. He wants the boy to be a little more 
sober, chaste, honest, and truthful than himself. Often the sum 
of his exhortation is: ‘‘ Do as I say,and not as I do.” It would 
be too cynical to say that the sire knowingly lays upon his sons 
a burden he will not himself take up. But it is certain that he 
forgets to allow in them for that passion and self-will which is 
the secret and the excuse of his own shortcomings. At the 
début of each of the historical peoples the fathers are content, 
just as they are among nature folk, to be faithfully copied in 
conduct by their sons. But later, when a social ethos stretches 
above them from horizon to horizon, an inner conflict breeds 
discontent; and this discontent is more potent in modeling the 
character of their children than in remodeling their own char- 
acter. The influence of parents, therefore, is one of the forces 
that prevent social ideals and standards from sagging to the 


vulgar level. 
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The third and by far the most interesting contingent is what 
we may call the party of order. The nucleus of this contingent 


consists of those professionally interested in the work of con- 


trol. In an army it is the duty of the officers to key up dis- 
cipline. Ona ship it is the task of the captain and his mates to 


provide the needed bossing. In a factory it is the business of 


the foremen to maintain a certain level of organization among 
the hands. In a dependency good order is the professional con- 
cern of the proconsul and his staff. So there exist in society 
professionals whose first business it is to keep up the tension. 
Rulers, priests, schoolmasters, magistrates, and others told off to 
wield the instruments of control are expected to keep them 
bright and keen. By their training and affiliations they are cut 
off from those on whom they bind the yoke. They are no more 
interested in making it easy for men than the “ broncho-buster ”’ 
is interested in making it easy for the broncho. Their attitude 
toward human weaknesses is that of Frederick the Great when 
he cried to his fleeing soldiers: ‘‘ You hounds! Do you want to 
live forever ?’’ Specialized for control, though not to the same 
degree, are lawmakers, publicists, editors, educators, “social 
leaders,”’ and “ pillars of society "— those, in short, who cannot 
well “succeed in life’ unless they lend an unflagging support to 
the conventional standards and ideals. 

About the professionals are ranged those who have most at 
stake in good order, those who cannot fish save in still waters. 
Such are officials, property-owners, traders, masters of industry, 
business-men, and those affiliated with them. Order is a benefit 
to nearly everybody in society. But these classes, by reason of 
their situation, realize its benefits with peculiar keenness. Their 
interests call for a closely articulated system of rights and duties, 
well lived up to. Too much play to individual will or caprice 
deranges their calculations and upsets their projects. They are 
the firm upholders of such standards as affect property and con- 
tract, and such ideals as inspire business honor and commercial 
probity. 

Finally the party of order embraces the ethical élite, those 
who have at heart the general welfare and know what kinds of 
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conduct will promote this welfare. They must be wise enough to 
perceive how the common happiness is bound up with sobriety, 
monogamy, or veracity, and disinterested enough to champion 
the standards that make for the common happiness. By reason 
of their ethical feeling they are superior to the other groups 
in the party of order. The others want order, any kind of order, 
while the élite stands for an order that is right, one that squares 
with their instincts of sympathy and fair play. 

But we must not suppose that this élite includes only the 
handful of saints. It is possible to uphold good rules without 
obeying them, to love and sincerely champion an ideal with- 
out being able to live up to it. The cause of order may count 
among its friends all those who, looking abroad upon the social 
ant-heap, incline toward stringency. That they succeed in prac- 
ticing as moral agents what they support as onlookers is not 
absolutely necessary. Whatever be their secret behavior under 
temptation, the conservatism of Pharisees, or Brahmins, or elders 
of the synagogue, or deacons of the kirk is still a measurable 
social force. 

‘You have cast a wide net,”’ someone will say at this point. 
‘If so many kinds of men are among the upholders of the social 
ethos, why not say that society maintains the superior ethical ele- 
ments?’’ But such a statement is far too sweeping. It is a 
commonplace that only an enlightened people can govern itself. 
Now, it is equally true that only an intelligent people can itself 
maintain the ethical elements that lie at the base of its social 
order. In the army, for instance, every detail of discipline exists 
for the well-being or success of the fighting body. Troops 
clever enough to perceive this soon develop among themselves 
the standards and ideals that accord with this discipline, and 
thus lessen the strain on their leaders. But ignorant troops 
do not. Hence the burden of initiative lies much more heavily 
on the officers of Soudanese regiments than on the officers of 
American volunteers. Now, what holds of army discipline is true 
of the greater social discipline. The shares of the many and the 
few in upholding standards are not the same in Madagascar as in 
Europe, not the same in Mexico as in Massachusetts. Whenever 
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people come to understand just what morality is for their ethical 


emancipation is at hand. Whenever, on the other hand, the 
development of institutions like monogamy or property or admin- 
istration carries requirements beyond the comprehension of the 
common people, these people are likely to fall under the sway of 
an organized minority. 

A shrewd eye soon perceives that most of the inhibiting 
impulses sent through the social group emanate from a minority, 
sometimes a very small minority, that, by its brains, its prestige, 
and, above all, by its superior organization, makes up for its 
numerical weakness. For the more primitive obligations, it is 
true, a wide support may be provided in the moral feelings — 
natural or cultivated—of the common man. But the common 
man’s impulses always lag behind the real needs of his time. 
Even public opinion, led as it is, is lax and listless, unless it has 
long been schooled to react in a particular way. 

The fact is, social order is always improvable. Whatever the 
measure of adaptation human beings have realized among them- 
selves, there are always blessings that can be obtained through 
better order. Always some loose screw or other permits social 
energy to be wasted, and always someone sees this and wants to 
tighten that screw. If wanton aggression is brought into bad 
odor, there remains the mischief wrought by retaliation. Taboo 
that, and there remains the vendetta-breeding personal encounter 
or duel. Stigmatize it, and there is gaming which leads to brawi- 
ing. Ifthe priests make it disreputable, there is card-playing 
which leads to gaming. Let the Puritans banish this practice from 
a ‘sober and godly life,” and some other source of evil will catch 
the eye. In other words, the relations of men are always open 
to improvement, and the minority, realizing this, will press the 
needed moralities upon the mass before the mass is ripe for them. 

There is good reason, then, why it was a minority that bound 
the law upon the Semites of Palestine, a minority that put down 
the drinking of wine in eastern countries, a minority that 
upheld Christian strictness against Saxon licentiousness, a mino- 
rity that declared the Truce of God, and why it is a minority 
that in Burmah today upholds the fantastically humane ethics of 
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Buddhism.*| Our hundred years of community-making on the 
western frontier is eloquent as to the part played by the active 
few in maintaining the ideals and standards elaborated in older 
communities. In the days before the railroad the conquest of 
the American wilderness forced upon the pioneers an isolation 
which favored a return to the primitive practices of struggle, 
revenge, and feud. The actual development of law and amity 
within these communities was mainly the work of the circuit 
riders of bench, bar, and pulpit, whose special training fitted 
them to assert the superior canons of a highly cultivated 
society. The winning of the West was in fact one vast, now 
almost forgotten, missionary enterprise, in which men standing 
firmly on the great traditions of law and religion contended 
with crime and sin. Moral laxity as well as political insub- 
ordination have characterized the bulk of our frontiersmen, and 
the warfare against gambling, horse-racing, fighting, and loose sex 
relations has usually been waged by the few. The great stiffen- 
ing in the stendards of morality and decency in Kentucky at 
the beginning of this century was due to the Methodist and 
Baptist preachers.?, The temperance and anti-liquor movements 
likewise have originated in the apostolic zeal of clergymen and 
missionaries.3 

Just as a dam is strongest when it is built on the V plan, so 
the champions of a superior ethos have the greatest resisting 
power to popular inclinations when they are organized into a 
hierarchy. When they are few in number their only hope of 
success lies in forming themselves into a solid corps, cherishing 
distinctive ideals and standards, and closed against the crude 
influences coming from the mass it works upon. The Jewish 
scribes were able to uphold their noble Deuteronomic Code in 

See FIELDING, Zhe Soul of the People, chapters on ‘‘ War” and “ Monkhood.” 

2See ROOSEVELT, 7he Winning of the West, Vol. IV, p. 249; and MCMASTER, 
History of the People of the United States, Vol. U1, pp. §77 ff. 

3In the Kentucky mountains the prohibitory laws “ grew out of a popular reac- 
tion against the uncertain, lawless, terrifying régime of whisky and bloodshed. The 
conviction gradually gained ground that liquor was the source of the evil. In creating 


this feeling missionaries and temperance workers took an important part.” (VINCENT, 
“ A Retarded Frontier,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, July, 1898.) 
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the face of popular “hardness of heart” because they drew apart 
from the rabble and learned to lean upon one another. The 


priests during the Dark Ages were able to assert their ideals of 


monogamy and sobriety against the rude barbarians in virtue of 
their freedom from lay dictation. The great work of Hildebrand 
that lifted the prostrate church to her feet was nothing else 
than the perfecting of the hierarchy. Free and spontaneous as 
was Buddhism in the land of its birth, it took on the form of a 
hierarchical church when it came to civilize Thibet. One con- 
sideration that centralized public instruction in France was that 
in backward regions like Auvergne or Corsica the teaching of 
the schoolmaster ought to be independent of, and superior to, 
benighted local sentiment. In early San Francisco and Mel- 
bourne the power of refined people to uphold “good form” was 
vastly augmented the moment they found one another out and 
arranged themselves in that hierarchy known as “‘ good society.” 
The same contrast of higher and lower is seen in our Indian 
policy, although in this case the higher did not prevail. Says 
Roosevelt : 

A very curious feature of our dealings with the Indians ... . has been 
the combination of extreme and indeed foolish benevolence of purpose on 
the part of the government with, on the part of the settlers, a brutality of 
action which this benevolent purpose could in no wise check or restrain." 

In a homogeneous people dwelling on a lofty and solid plat- 
form of moral tradition it is practicable to let the agents of 
control —teachers, clergy, judges, sheriffs, and public prosecutors 
—reflect the wishes and sentiments of the community they 
work in, to let place and leading go according to the suffrage 
of the people. But all great civilizing or leveling-up tasks must 
be committed to picked men organized apart and receiving their 
stimuli from a central independent source. Missionary boards 
find it wise in foreign work to make the native workers respon- 
sible to the missionaries and not to their native flocks. In other 
words, churches that are democratic at home feel obliged to 
introduce something like episcopacy in the foreign field. The 
few thousand Englishmen among the millions of India can main- 
tain European standards of law and justice because they are 

* The Winning of the West, Vol. IV, p. 316. 
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formed into the solid wedge of an administrative hierarchy. 
Japan could never have been reformed so rapidly on western 
lines but for the leverage the reformers enjoyed in the civil and 
educational hierarchy. In the Mohammedan world aloofness is 
a condition of all leadership. Of the judges in a Tunisian divan 
a traveler says: 

To my eye, accustomed to the swarthy Bedawys with heads and legs turned 
copper color by the bronzing sun of Africa, the delicate skins, fair as a 
child's, of these men, presented a most suggestive contrast, denoting as it 
does the studious seclusion of their lives, the days and nights spent in ponder- 
ing over the Koran, and its code, a seclusion from which they never emerge, 
save to deal justice to the people out of the stored wisdom of their illumi- 


nated minds.’ 

The apexed hierarchy that like a triangular bracket support- 
ing a mantel holds up the moral platform upon which a people 
lives is usually in exclusive possession of a tradition embodying 
the ethical elements that have been contributed by the prophets 
and the élite of the past. Now and then, it is true, history shows 
us a society where the sacred book is in the hands of the com- 
mon man. But for the most part the stream of inspired or 
revealed wisdom does not run by the beaten highways so that 
all may repair to it. The literature that preserves and transmits 
the superior ideals and standards constitutes a special learning 
beyond the common ken. This literature the hierarchy guards 
with care, and studies with zeal. Close and protracted contact 
with it is the stze gua non on which new blood is admitted to the 
hierarchy. While its young recruits in the rabbinical schools or 
the priestly seminaries or the church colleges, or the law classes, 
are acquiring the requisite learning they are at the same time 
being formed in such fashion that when “ey become leaders 
there will be no sagging or gravitating toward the inferior folk 
ethos. 

The specialized minority, then, that constantly radiates 
ethical stimuli into the uninstructed mass may group itself in 
two ways. It may be made up of the accredited possessors of 
traditional learning, distinguished by common estimation into 
greater or lesser according to degree of proficiency. As 

*Mrs. GREVILLE-NUGENT, Zhe Land of Mosques and Maradouts, p. 179. 
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examples of this loose organization, we may instance the scribes 
and Pharisees among the Jews, the clergy of the Reformed 
churches, the doctors and teachers of Roman law in the Middle 
Ages, and the learned clan that exercises authority in law, morals, 
and theology among the Mohammedans. Or, passing over to a 
more rigid organization, the minority may present a careful gra- 
dation of the holders of lucrative or honorific places, bound 
together as superior and inferior by relations of authority and 
obedience, and deriving the principle of appointment and pro- 
motion wholly from within. Something of this kind we find in 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, in the Russian Orthodoxy and 
Russian bureaucracy, and in the educational hierarchies that 
(I fear we must confess it) are growing up in certain of our 
modern states. 

What the official hierarchy can do is to pitch high the stand- 
ards of order, decency, and justice, and to hold them stubbornly 
against all debasing influences. What it frequently does is to 
reshape them in its own interest until the means of social control 
degenerate into instruments of class control. The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, for instance, becomes a means of getting money out 
of the people like the papacy of the later Middle Ages, or the 
tool of a foreign domination like the Spanish church in old Mex- 
ico, or the prop of petty despots like the Lutheran churches of 
sixteenth-century Germany, or the instrument of absolutism like 
the Orthodox church in Russia, or the supple ally of a govern- 
ing aristocracy like the Church of England from the end of the 
seventeenth century to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

What must be done in such cases is to smash the machine 
and put things into the hands of a genuine élite recruited freely 
from the people, and unspoiled by class spirit. The ethical ele- 
ments will then be brought into line with healthy ethical senti- 
ment and with the common welfare. In the department of 
religious control, for instance, the most perfect identity of God’s 


requirements with conscience and reason is found in those demo- 
cratic sects where the yoke borne by the faithful is mainly of 
their own making. Inthe Reformed churches there has been 
an unmistakable tendency to drop requirements that have no 
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human or social meaning, while in the Latin and Greek churches 
the volume of purely religious obligation has remained larger. 
The Lutheran churches, although they broke away from Rome, 
played no such glorious part in the struggle for human freedom 
as the Reformed churches because they fell under hierarchies of 
their own with some German princelet at the apex, instead of 
the pope. This meeting of the civil and ecclesiastical hier- 
archies in the same person delayed the advent of liberty in 
Germany. 

it is in relation to just this point that the question of church 
government assumes importance. In this age of many freedoms 
we have so far overlooked this point that the bitter struggles 
over church government in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies mean scarcely more to us than the wars of the kites and 
the cranes. The fact that the old fight of Presbytery against 
Episcopacy and Congregationalism against both is strange and 
unmeaning to us now, bespeaks our ignorance of sociological 
principles. 

We may look upon hierarchy, then, as the formation an 
élite will adopt in order to uphold and assert a superior social 
ethos against a low folk ethos. But that very selection and 
isolation by which it guards itself against debasement is liable 
to conduct it to ruin. For these foster a caste spirit which leads 
the hierarchy to use its ascendency for its own interest or to sell 
it to those who will give the most for it. The overthrow ofa 
hierarchy may likewise have either of two results. It may mean 
the triumph of low and vulgar ideals; or it may mean that a 
self-seeking minority is thrust aside and the genuine élite come 
forward to maintain superior standards and ideals of conduct. 

The maintenance of a social ethos higher than the folk ethos 
has certain very interesting side-consequences. 

Among peoples still close to nature one is struck by the can- 
dor and realism of their songs and tales. All their output is 
naive and smells of the soil. If it is sword-play, horse-racing, 
drinking, and dancing that they love, it is of these they will sing 
quite unabashed. If it is the hard hitter they admire, he is the 
one they will put in their Walhalla or Happy Hunting Ground. 
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If it is the schemer or the gallant that is their darling, he will 
be the hero of their epics. If they prize ease or risk or sensual 
gratification, they will never sing the praises of meditation and 
prayer. 

How changed this same people in the later stages of its 
social development! Gone is the genuineness and raciness of 
song and tale. From being sporadic the culture has become 
uniform ; from being local it has become national; from being 
popular it has become social. Proverb and folk-lore with their 
frank note of cunning and self-seeking are more and more thrust 
out of sight. The literature and religion bear the stamp ofa 
superior class engaged in maintaining a higher ethics than the 
folk cares for. The culture ceases to fit, for they have made it 
celebrate new pleasures and set. up new goals. Popular forms 
of expression die out, but the literary guilds and the learned 
clans fail to utter what is in the heart of the people. A rift has 
opened. To zdealize is no longer the same as to zdoltze. The 
type most praised or sung is an acquired taste. Literature 
honors the just man, but the multitude bows to the man of suc- 
cess. The saint gets the shrines, but the gladiator or bull fighter 
gets the crowds. The hero of duty gets the monuments and 
biographies, but it is the boss or money-maker that the people 
acclaim and want to resemble. A people that would love to be 
like Solomon has Isaiah’s ‘‘Servant of Yahweh” set before it 
as its model. The Arabs at one time have Antar as their 
pattern, but in a few generations it is the “‘servant of Allah” they 
are called upon to imitate. The Hindus, still Vedic in temper, 
have set before them the ideals of the Upanishads. Under the 
pressure of Christian missionaries the Germans suffer their old 
folk ethos to be partly displaced by Semitic-Latin ideals devel- 
oped under wholly alien conditions. In such cases the ideals 
crowned are a little like constitutional monarchs: They reign, 
but they do not govern. 

Now, the age of hypocrisy begins with a hardening of ideals 
that run counter to the common inclination. There opens a gap 
between social ethos and folk ethos, and, though the latter gradu- 
ally rises, the gap is never quite closed. In Israel the mainstay 
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of the law was the Pharisee. But a contemporary says: ‘ Do 
ye not after their works: for they say and do not. For they 
bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers.””* In China we have a learned official class 
upholding the ethics of Confucius, yet engaged in universal 
make-believe and ‘saving of face.” So long as he propagated 
his native virtues of courage, temperance, and magnanimity, the 
Greek was fairly sincere; but later in Byzantium the hierarchy 
that supported the more exacting Christian ideals became rotten 
with treachery and hypocrisy. The Barbarians, though brutal, 
had a bent toward honesty and truthfulness. Yet the priestly 
hierarchy that upheld the high southern ethics became honey- 
combed at last with corruption and falsehood; while the nobles 
coupled sensuality and violence with outward conformity to the 
law of the church. Among the English clergy under the Com- 
monwealth the canker of hypocrisy ate deeper as Puritan strict- 
ness approached its triumph. In England of today the necessity 
that the members of the leisure class shall pose as models of 
the other classes has compelled each to cover himself with a 
garment of “respectability.” 

Hypocrisy is, in fact, the thing we must expect whenever 
men are ranked and organized for moral guidance and get honor 
or pay out of it. The only cure lies in what may be called 
‘‘prophetism.” The temptation to hypocrisy is least where there 
is perfect liberty of preaching or exhorting, where each utters 
whatever he feels ‘“‘called” to utter, where there is little induce- 
ment to uphold what one does not believe in, where all opinions 
may be voiced, and where higher and lower ideals wrestle on 
equal terms. Something like this policy has prevailed in our 
American communities, and our reward for subjecting no deter- 
minate body of men to the strain of moral leadership is that we 
have no class deeply tainted with hypocrisy. 

It might be supposed we should have to atone for this lack 
of close union in our guiding minority by a certain slowness of 
ethical advance, a certain persistency of vulgar and barbarous 


™ Matthew 23: 3, 4. 
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standards ; while one has but to look about him to perceive that 
the standards and ideals of conduct are keyed about as high here 


as anywhere. This paradox is explained, in part at least, by the 
system of schooling and enlightenment which, by qualifying a 
great number to put themselves in immediate contact with the 


higher traditions and knowledge, has narrowed the gap between 
folk ethos and social ethos and has democratized moral direc- 
tion as well as political power. 
EpWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
IV. THE ASSUMPTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Wir the great majority of men one fact is all that conscious- 
ness can manage atatime. The simplest tasks of combining this 
and that begin the process of assorting human inequalities. 
Ability to combine several concepts, and to carry them over 
into action without misplacing one or all, marks a high order of 
development. The maid who lets the kitchen fire go out, or 
leaves the basement door unbolted over night, or serves the 
dinner without the vegetables, is familiar negative evidence. The 
bureau chief who fails to take heed that soldiers need boots, or 
cartridges, or transportation is a variation of the type in another 
sphere. The organizing thinker or actor who takes in the whole 
extent of the process which he has to control, and holds the 
entire complex as a unity in his mind at once, is well known 
in modern life, but he grows more and more rare as we ascend 
the scale of organization. The men who can seriously entertain 
the purpose of finding a way to bind together in one view all 
the elements of experience which all men have had and may 
have, occur only here and there in a generation. The men who 
can adopt such a prodigious program, and who are at the same 
time able to do some small piece of fruitful work tending toward 
ultimate realization of the program, are still more scarce. The 
philosopher, however, always confronts this latter task, and there 
are always a few philosophers somewhat adequately conscious of 
the sweep of their problems and of certain controllable minor 
problems upon which they may profitably work. Since sociology 
deals with a portion of reality within the scope of general philoso- 
phy, sociology can be cultivated fruitfully only after it has enlisted 
men who are capable of placing themselves and their problems 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy within the whole system 
which general philosophy comprehends. The dilettantism which 
at present riots in the social sciences is due first to the fact that 
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special kinds of action, which may be abstracted and considered 
without tracing their relationships very widely, have attracted 
multitudes of superficial men into pseudo-scientific dealing with 
social questions. A second reason is that the philosophically 
capable men who have entered the sociological field have too 
often devoted themselves so exclusively to some relatively minute 
detail abstracted from the whole that they have straightway lost 
their sense of proportion and perspective. The respectability of 
sociology depends, first, upon its success in maintaining its appro- 
priate subordination within the entire knowing process, and then 
upon its success in assisting to guide the other life-processes. 
The former phase of the situation is beginning to exert its appro- 
priate influence in determining sociological method. We have 
now to point out certain factors that are prominent in this read- 
justment. In attempting to do so we assume the outlook 
sketched in the previous papers of this series, but we retrace our 
steps and start at the beginning of sociological analysis. In the 
remainder of the series we shall attempt to indicate in greater 
detail some of the content of these more general propositions. 

Whether our conception of an aspect of reality which we 
wish to know is that it is something distinctly set apart from 
other reality, or an inseparably integrated portion of reality, the 
knowing process waits upon some sort of discrimination between 
the immediate subject-matter and that other from which it is dis- 
tinguished or abstracted. Involved sooner or later in this pro- 
cess of discrimination or abstraction is the more or less definite 
consciousness of certain spheres of relationship into which the 
selected portion of reality extends, in spite of the conceptual 
delimitation. Thereupon there is further involved either dissipa- 
tion of attention over the whole content of consciousness or, in 
the interest of more intensive knowing, some taking-for-granted 
of things beyond the immediate subject-matter—things with 
reference to which our chosen material must at last be located if 


our supposed knowledge of it is to be credible. For our present 


purpose we mean by “assumptions,” then, all those aspects of 
reality which form parts of the background of sociology, which, 
however, do not fall within our immediate field of investigation. 
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As will appear presently, we even include under the term 
‘‘assumptions’’ the very aspect of reality which sociology 
investigates, viz., human associations. It would be pure pedantry 
to indulge in dialectic proof that human associations exist. We 
accordingly number them in this preliminary statement with 
the other aspects of reality which sociology must take for 
granted. The conduct of sociology toward the considerations 
thus assumed must sometimes be active calculation, and some- 
times merely a holding itself responsible for adjustment to these 
remoter considerations whenever it is in order to complete the 
fragmentary sociological knowing by merging it into the com- 
pletest possible knowing. By using the term “assumptions” we 
do not imply that we take the realities thus referred to in a hypo- 
thetical or speculative sense. The contrary is rather the case. 
In order that sociology may have scope for itself, within which 
attention is focussed in a peculiar way, outside of which atten- 
tion is focussed in other ways, we assume the reality of certain 
objects of attention, our own among the rest. We proceed to 
assert our responsibility for placing our subject-matter at last in 
its real relations with these other objects of attention. We are 
then free to pursue our particular inquiries. We shall thus not 
seem to be asserting an impossible independence of the contain- 
ing and controlling reality to which our presumptive knowledge 
must at last render its account. 

The assumptions to which it is necessary to refer are accord- 
ingly five, viz.: first, the philosophical assumption; second, the 
cosmic assumption ; third, the individual assumption ; fourth, the 
associational assumption; fifth, the teleological assumption." 

* HOFFDING ( /istory of Modern Philosophy, English trans., Macmillan & Co., 1900, 
Vol. I, Introduction, p. xiv) says that philosophical investigation centers in four main 
problems, viz.: (1) the problem of knowledge (the /ogica/ problem); (2) the problem 
of existence (the cosmological problem); (3) the problem of the estimation of worth 
(the ethico-religious problem); (4) the problem of consciousness (the psychological 
problem). The place of the sociological section of general philosophy may be indi- 
cated in terms of this scheme by saying that sociology presupposes all of (1) and 
everything in (2), except that portion of the cosmos which is composed of men associ- 
ating. Even this latter sociology assumes as a fact, as we have said above. This 


assumption is the starting-point of sociology. Sociology accordingly accepts respon- 
sibility for investigation of associations as such, and elaborates material to furnish a 
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To the first but brief reference need be made. We shall speak 
a little more fully of the second. The third we must discuss at 
considerable length. The fourth has been treated above suffi- 


ciently for the present.* It will be unnecessary at this stage of 


the argument to discuss the fifth at all. It is sufficient to indi- 
cate that the sociology to be outlined connotes a teleological 
assumption,’ and to promise proportionate attention to that divi- 
sion of the subject in later papers of this series. It is perhaps 
needless to add that these assumptions are not scheduled as 
logically codrdinate. Our reference to Héffding would estop 
such appraisal. For certain sociological purposes, however, it is 
convenient to treat them as though they were equally ultimate 
and independent. 

1. The philosophical assumption — When we undertake to get a 
philosophical account of the relations of anything there is no 
stopping,place till we get back to the last metaphysical con- 
ceptions which it is possible for us to entertain. If sociological 
theory is to arrive at completeness of form, it must consequently 
square with some comprehensive setting. This does not mean 
that sociology is metaphysics. Neither does it mean that in 
the present condition of philosophy and sociology there is any 
visible consensus among sociologists about the philosophical 
setting of their systems. Precisely the contrary is the fact. All 
sorts of philosophical assumptions are adopted by sociologists, 
together with equally diverse theories about things intermediate 
between metaphysical generalizations and social combinations. 
The point is that every system of sociology needs for com- 
pleteness some sustaining conceptions of the whole frame of 
things. These conceptions have to be borrowed from or foisted 
upon some scheme of general philosophy. 

For instance, every sociologist is bound to assume something 
about the origin and modifications of the visible world, that shall 
be his theory corresponding to theological creationism on the one 


content for (3) to the extent of its concern with relations between man and man. 
Throughout its work sociology again presupposes and is dependent upon (4), in so far 
as the mechanism of seatient adjustments must be considered. (Cf above, Vol. V, p. 
802, note, and below, fassim.) 

*Vol. V, pp. 784 s¢.} * Cf. below, p. 65. 
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hand, or to some form of evolutionism on the other. Whether 
this is a chance world, an arbitrary world, an orderly world, a 
mechanical world, a spiritual world, or a combination of these 
and other conceivable types of world, is a question to which every 
sociology, if it is formally complete, must assume an answer. 
Sociology cannot furnish an answer of itself, but it is a trun- 
cated structure of thought, or, worse, a vapor hurtled by the 
winds, if it does not fit into presumptive answers to these 
questions. 

Sociology cannot be a system of deductions from the 
assumptions which it may adopt about antecedent relations, nor 
will it utterly fall with the failure of those assumptions, but it 
will inevitably be of a piece with some system, or un-system, 
of organizing presuppositions. Accordingly, sociologists like 
Comte have had a fundamental philosophy that in terms 
rejected not only a theistic but a spiritual conception of the 
universe. They have nevertheless been recognized as helpful in 
developing certain parts of sociology by men who as strongly 
contended for both spiritualism and theism. Again, men have 
held a fundamental philosophy which excluded the evolutionary 
idea. They have nevertheless developed sociologies which had 
a high degree of coherence, whatever might have been their 
degree of plausibility. 

It does not follow that sociology may be equally true and 
complete, whether attached to a credible or to an incredible 
philosophy. The bearing of what has been said is that soci- 
ology may not have reached a stage in which it can demonstrate 
that one theory of reality as a whole is compatible and another 
incompatible with the system of relations which it is the special 
task of sociology to formulate. Meanwhile it is a necessity of 
complete mental action to have a place for a theory of the 
things that are fundamental to the social relations. Otherwise 
there is no sufficient check upon the play of our imagination in 
constructing an artificial world out of that social material which 
it is our task to observe and describe and analyze and proxi- 
mately interpret. It is a veto upon hasty conclusions in 
sociology to be obliged to make them fit into some general 
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philosophy. The necessity of doing this will be of reciprocal 


benefit indeed to general philosophy and to sociology. 

It would obviously be irrelevant to the plan of these papers 
to burden them with formal statement of the particular philo- 
sophical assumptions accepted by the writer. On the other hand, 
portions of the writer’s general philosophy will be exploited 
without apology in the discussion that follows, whenever they 
can be made useful in expressing sociological perceptions. An 
instance appears below (pp. 62 sg.) as introduction to the third 
assumption. The thesis at this point is merely that adequately 
conscious sociology will hold its material — human associations — 
as a segment of reality within the entire reality which requires 
philosophical wholeness when completely formulated. In so far 
as we at any time have a philosophy that satisfies our conception 
of reality as a whole, our sociology is in consequence logically 
liable to answer for any apparent discrepancy between its formu- 
lations and the larger structure. Of course, the converse is in 
its turn true, as we have implied above," but the consideration 
to be emphasized under this head is that sociology will succeed 
merely in being impertinent if it attempts to complete itself 
without being answerable to general philosophy on the one hand, 
as well as to literal experience on the other.’ 

2. The cosmic assumption.—The fact to be emphasized under 
this head is that even those manifestations of life which are 
apparently most spiritual have their existence within and by per- 
mission of conditions that are ultimately physical. These physi- 
cal conditions have effects which, though more remote and more 
partial, are just as real as the influence of physical conditions in 
the case of a volcanic eruption or the destruction of crops by a 
cyclone 

For example, we may be concerned with the quantity and 
quality of literary production in the United States. At first 
glance this is purely an intellectual matter. De Tocqueville, Mill, 

*Vol. V, pp. 641, 779, 789, e¢ passim. 

?No better illustration can be cited of attempted adjustment of sociology to 
general philosophy than that contained in RATZENHOFER’S Sociologische Erkenntnis. 
This entirely apart from opinions fro or com about the validity of the philosophy 


which the author posits. 
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Carlyle, Renan, and many others have accordingly registered 
very crude judgments in disparagement of Americans because we 
have comparatively little literary merit.t It would seem that 
the most superficial reference to the conditions of human life 
would have prevented these childish reproaches. The physical 
conditions of American life thus far have necessarily distrained 
our powers and devoted them to pioneer work. We have had to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Individual poverty is no 
bar to intellectual greatness, but societies are not likely to pro- 
duce individuals intellectually great, or at least to give them the 
conditions in which their merit can manifest itself, until the 
societies are well advanced toward emancipation from the most 
absorbing struggle with physical conditions. In so far as Amer- 
ica has produced thinkers, the probability is that our common 
heritage in the great world-society has had more to do with this 
development than the peculiar conditions of our home situation. 
In other words, the physical conditions hold a mortgage upon 
men’s powers which society can never completely discharge. 
The terms of the obligation may be considerably modified. Indi- 
viduals and classes may at least be liberated from the most 
immediate burdens of the conditions, but our title to free action 
in this world is always subject to Dame Nature’s dowry rights, 
and the accruing dues never fail at last to be collected. 

For instance, the business of harvesting natural ice and the 
business of composing poetry alike go on subject to the condi- 
tions in question; but if two trusts were formed, the one to con- 
trol the natural ice market in the United States, and the other 
the poetry market, the relative attention which all concerned 
would need to pay to the physical laws limiting supply would 
be great in the case of the ice, and small in the case of the 
poetry. This does not prove that poetry is independent of 
physical conditions, but simply that ice is more directly and 
exclusively subject to physical conditions. Ability to arrive at 
a certain approximate working measure of the relative agency of 
the different conditions concerned in social reactions is thus 
among the prime desiderata for the sociologist. This ability is 


* Cf. Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. 1, pp. 127-9. 
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simply sociological common-sense. It is perception of the ele- 
ments of the situation, and judgment of proportions among the 
elements. 

Consequently, if we are dealing with individual or group cases 
of industrial incapacity, for instance, we confront the question 
how largely it is congenital. If we are dealing with the vices 
of intemperance or of licentiousness, we have problems, in part 
at least, of pathology and of biological philosophy. If we are 
dealing with more serious criminality, we are in the thick of the 


positive questions about the measure of irresponsibility in conse- 
quence of violation of physical law by the delinquent or his 
i 


ancestors. 

In this survey we cannot enter specifically into any of the ques- 
tions thus suggested. They all belong more properly elsewhere. 
The main contention may be repeated in this form: The knowl- 
edge that men will want above all other knowledges when they are 
wise enough to understand their own interests is knowledge of the 
conditions of human life. When men reach ability to maintain 
an effective demand for this knowledge, they will be dissatisfied 
with the ways in which our sciences satisfy this demand. Spe- 
cifically, we have no respectable report of the ways in which the 
operation of cosmic laws has determined the course of human 
development. History as it is written is very largely a solemn 
farce, because it persists in devoting relatively so much more 
strength to the superficial and inconsequential factors in the 
development of society than to the essential factors. If the 
truth were known, we might find, for example, that it was not 
bad politics, nor bad political economy, but ignorance of agricul- 
tural chemistry that overthrew the Roman empire. We might 
find that the crusades were less inspired by piety than by poverty, 
and that this poverty was primarily the correlate of outraged 
physical law. Hundreds of historians have discoursed very wise- 
acrely about the incidents of the Hundred Years’ War, but they 
have hardly thought to inquire whether the violated physical 
law, that was producing the plague and the black death all over 
Europe, was not somehow a more fundamental influence in mak- 
ing domestic and international politics than all the questions 
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between courts, and all the results of campaigns. The various 
materialistic and mechanical philosophies of history, that have 
attempted to find the secret of human development in the inevi- 
table operations of nature, have not overestimated the absolute 
value of this fundamental and constant factor. They have sim- 
ply miscalculated its ratio and some of its other relations to all 
the other factors. There is neither free will nor free thought 
nor free feeling in the world of people. Feeling, thought, and 
volition are tethered to fixed physical conditions. This is as true 
of the rhapsody of the devotee, the exhortation of the zealot, the 
vision of the poet, the speculation of the metaphysician, as it is 
of the geographer’s search for the north pole or the miner’s 
delving for gold or coal. All that men do or desire is either a 
drifting on the tide of physical conditions or primarily some 
sort of reaction upon those conditions The extent to which 
men can act, and the mode of their action, is not to be deduced 
from the formulas of an absolutely defined freedom, for that 
condition exists only in the speculative imagination. On the 
other hand, the formulas of volition are not to be derived from 
physical law alone. The scope of sentient action is, however, 
merely that restricted area to which the individual or the genera- 
tion is limited by the conditions of physical nature. 

All this is nearly as trite among sociologists as it is among 
natural scientists, but it will doubtless require many generations 
for many people to adjust themselves properly to this axiom of 
social science. Nobody knows all that it involves. The psy- 
chologists are trying to find out for us how far we are obeying 
physical impulse when we suppose ourselves to be acting from 
strictly psychical initiative. Lester F. Ward has committed him- 
self to the theses that “the desires of sentient beings constitute 
true natural forces,’’' and furthermore that ‘the desires of men 
obey the Newtonian laws of motion.”* Whether these theorems 
hold or not, they are symptoms of intelligence about the common 
basis of all human facts. We are portions of matter. We are 
fragments of the physical world. Nota force that shapes the 
earth’s crust, or puts forth vegetable life, or generates animal 


* Dyn. Soc., Vol. 1, pp. 458, 468, 486, etc. 2 Joid., Vol. Il, pp. 95 s¢. 
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forms, is suspended in the special spheres where men buy and 
sell and compete and contract and legislate and pursue political 
and social rivalries, or cultivate the «sthetic arts and carry on 
scientific research and promote spirituality. The physical forces 
are all prescribing the thus-far-and-no-farther for each and every 
one of these activities. Whether we are concerned with an indi- 
vidual teacher or preacher threatened with nervous prostration, 
or a football team unable to win games, or a slum population 
showing an abnormally high death-rate, or an industrial class 
developing peculiar types or numbers of physical or mental 
diseases, or the multiplication of degenerates in certain strata of 
society, or the alleged decadence of a nation, or the apparent 
retrogression of one of the great races—in either case we 
encounter the same primary condition, as the first factor to be 
estimated. Whether the facts are viewed as social or indi- 
vidual, one line of evidence to be traced out is that which 
concerns sanitation, shelter, dietary, physical habits, physical 
surroundings, physical antecedents. 

It is not implied that the sociologist must assume conclu- 
sions upon such questions as those which hav€ been in debate 
between Spencer and Weismann. Whether heredity or environ- 
ment is the more forcible factor in human evolution is more of a 
mystery to the biologist today than he has ever acknowledged 
before. Whatever laymen or biological middlemen may assert, 
very little is known about the ratio of the functions of these 
two factors. The point to be urged is that the same forces 
which have reduced the universe from formless star-dust to a 
stupendous system of organized processes are still the under 
currents of every human life. Through the facts of food and 
sex, for example, we are indissolubly united from the past and 
toward the future with the ceaseless operation of the physical 
forces that have laid course after course in the structure of the 
worlds, and of the organic products upon the world. We may 
never unravel the methods of the physical forces that make the 
ultimate conditions of life, but we may know them as facts, and 
may make somewhat appropriate account of them in our calcula- 
tions of the possibilities of practical conduct. 
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There is a favorite fancy in Germany that insomnia is more 
prevalent at the full of the moon than during the rest of the 
month. It is no fancy that every motion of every individual 
life has its proportional place in that organization of cosmic force 
of which it is a minute fragment. It is superstition to ask what 
were the positions of the stars when the Prince of Wales or 
President Kruger was born, and to construct horoscopes to fore- 
tell the incidents of their career. It is science to trace the com- 
munity of substance and of destiny between our earth and the 
rest of the cosmic system, and to learn how the specific condi- 
tions that prevail here are but details of the common conditions 
which obtain throughout the universe. It is a parody of science 
to select some single form in which matter moves—say gravita- 
tion-—and to go through the motions of explaining all physi- 
cal and human facts in terms of this form alone. It is the 
utmost sobriety and wisdom to realize that all physical and 
human facts have universal antecedents in common. Sociologi- 
cal discernment has the task of discovering, in the first place, how 
far and how decisively this universal physical element interpene- 
trates the subsequent and special human manifestations which 
are our immediate concern. The omnipresence of the universal 
cosmic conditions around and within every human motion is the 
first prime factor to be estimated at its actual relative worth in 
every analysis of an individual act or of a group status. 
When Feuerbach said, ‘‘Man is what he eats,’”’ he would have 
been wholly right if man did nothing but eat. Man is what he 
eats plus the other things that have been organized into his 
nature by the other things that he does. If we understand 
Feuerbach to mean the human species, as distinct from the lower 
orders of animals, our assent is still qualified in the same way, 
but in a lesser degree. If we understand the proposition as 
referring to individual men, it is true, of course, only if we credit 
the individual specimen first with all the eating that all his 
ancestors have done, and then with all their other care of them- 
selves, with all the air they have breathed, and with all the work 
or rest that has exhausted or conserved their force. Even then 
we must balance the one hyperbole with others, and say, for 
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instance, that ‘‘man is what he thinks,” and still further, ‘‘man 
is what other men make him.’’* These latter phases of the case 
are not now in point. Reserving these sides of human condi- 
tions for consideration in their turn, we have to provide in this 


part of our analysis for due insistence upon the inevitable impor- 


tance of the physical setting in which even the spiritual constitu- 
ents of life have their place. Like the warp through which the 
shuttle carries the threads of the web, these physical factors 
form the rude tissue which is in turn shot through and through 
by the dependent activities in every department of individual 
life and of the social process.’ 

We are but dealing with the cosmic assumption a little more 
specifically when we concentrate attention upon men’s more 
immediate physical environment. If we wish to approach close 
to the precise facts, we must put ourselves under the tuition of 
zoblogist, physiologist, and experimental psychologist. This is 
their special territory. They are dealing with elements in the 
world of things, and particularly with manifestations of those 
elements, first, in the animal portion of the world of things, and, 
second, in the animal side of the world of people. Our present 
purpose is not to invade the territory of these specialists, but 
to indicate the direction in which the problems of sociology 
eventually run into theirs. 

The fact which we indicate at this point is that populations 
differ from each other in consequence of differences in the 
geography, topography, and climate of the regions which they 
inhabit. This is no nineteenth-century discovery. Hippocrates 

*“The ‘social man’ is a person who learns to judge by the judgments of 
society.” (BALDWIN, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 154.) 


? That this is strictly commonplace is evident from the fact that citations of all the 
arguments in which substantially what we are saying is emphasized, in some form or 
other, would require mention of nearly everything that has been written by the sys- 
tematic sociologists. SPENCER’s Synthetic Philosophy, FiskE’s Cosmic Philosophy, and 
Lotze’s Microcosm may be named as giving place to the element we are considering, 
though in a range of thought more inclusive than sociology. WARD, AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, September and November, 1895, and Outlines of Sociology, 
chaps. ii and iii, and RATZENHOFER, Soctologische Erkenntniss, §§ 8-11, are symp- 
tomatic of sociology in general in its apprehension of the same. EMERSON draws 
edifying mysticism from the same perception in his essay on the Perpetual Forces. 
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seems to have detected it five centuries before Christ, but the 
twentieth Christian century will doubtless long have been ancient 
history before many men learn to take full account of the time- 
worn truth. 

It must be admitted that the greater part of the world’s 
observations in this connection up to date have been merely 
inaccurate rhetorical advertisements of facts which require more 
precise investigation. For our present purpose these inexact 
descriptions are sufficient. We are laying stress upon the fact 
that a physical environment not only always exists around every 
society, but that it always affects the activity, character, and 
organization of that society. No one can measure, in any gen- 
erally valid formulas, the force of this environment. Our present 
point is that it has force, that this force is incessant, that it is 
powerful, that it is a factor which may never be ignored, either 
in accounting for human affairs in the past or in planning for 
human welfare in the future. 

Although we may find more precise examination of the facts 
in more recent literature, we cannot find more forcible general 
statement, and perhaps not more vivid illustration, than in 
Buckle’s excursion into the history of civilization. For instance, 
his general thesis may be adopted bodily as a perception for 
which there is a permanent place in sociology: 

When we consider the incessant contact between man and the external 
world, it is certain that there must be an intimate connection between human 
actions and physical laws; so that, if physical science has not hitherto been 
brought to bear upon history, the reason is either that historians have not 
perceived the connection, or else that, having perceived it, they have been 
destitute of the knowledge by which its workings can be traced. Hence 
there has arisen an unnatural separation of the two great departments of 
inquiry, the study of the internal and that of the external, and, although in 
the present state of European literature there are some unmistakable symp- 
toms of a desire to break down this artificial barrier, still it must be admitted 
that as yet nothing has been actually accomplished toward effecting so great 
anend. The moralists, the theologians, and the metaphysicians continue to 
prosecute their studies without much respect for what they deem the inferior 
labors of scientific men; whose inquiries indeed they frequently attack, as 
dangerous to the interests of religion, and as inspiring us with an undue con- 
fidence in the resources of the human understanding. On the other hand, the 
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cultivators of physical science, conscious that they are an advancing body, 
are naturally proud of their own success; and, contrasting their discoveries 
with the more stationary position of their opponents, are led to despise pur- 
suits, the barrenness of which has now become notorious. 

It is the business of the historian to mediate between these two parties, 
and reconcile their hostile pretensions by showing the point at which their 
respective studies ought to coalesce. To settle the terms of this coalition 
will be to fix the basis of all history. For, since history deals with the actions 
of men, and since their actions are merely the product of a collision between 
internal and external phenomena, it becomes necessary to examine the rela- 
tive importance of those phenomena ; to inquire into the extent to which their 
laws are known; and to ascertain the resources for future discovery pos- 
sessed by these two great classes, the students of the mind and the students 
of nature." 

Buckle’s second chapter is still worth reading for its illustra- 
tions of the main proposition. All these illustrations are to be 
taken with a liberal degree of reserve, but we may discount what- 
ever percentage we will from the credit given to physical influ- 
ences, and the fact remains that, once having our attention 
called to the matter, we can never again dismiss the physical 
environment as a negligible quantity in human reactions. 

Reference has been made to Buckle purely for illustrative 


purposes. He is not cited as in any sense authoritative or 


exemplary, except as he gave vigorous expression to an element 
that must enter into all valid sociology. Nor is this recourse to 
a certain type of historical generalization a tacit surrender of 
what was said above,’ and a sign of consent to make sociology 
after all merely a philosophy of history. On the contrary, even 
if we had reached final conclusions in the region which Buckle 
occupies, they should be regarded as mere preliminaries to the 
conclusions which we want to reach in practical sociology. It 
may be said in passing that these general conceptions of the 
relation of environment to men have been used, and at the same 
time have been made more specific, in certain recent develop- 
ments of economic theory. Thus they are at the basis of Marx’ 
social philosophy. They have been developed in Loria’s Eco- 
nomic Basis of Soctety. Ina certain form they furnish the sub- 
stance of Patten’s fundamental economic doctrine; and they 


™Vol I, chap. i, p. 25. * Vol. V, p. 509, e¢ passim. 
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have fashioned the master-key which a multitude of men have 
tried to apply in different ways to unlock the social mysteries. 
No more significant recent work can be named in this field than 
that of Ammon, Die Gesellschaftsordnung und thre natiirlichen 
Grundlagen." 

But these more general aspects of the universal environment 
condition are, after all, merely preliminaries to the more particu- 
lar aspects of the same facts, which are of increasing interest to 
the practical sociologist in proportion as they emerge in the 
details of the everyday life of living men. Whether we ever 
succeed or not in generalizing the historic influence of environ- 
ment upon the course of civilization, we know enough about it 
to be without excuse if we neglect the influence of environment 
upon ourselves and our neighbors. Hardly a program for the 
improvement of present life omits today the environment ele- 
ment; and many of the most reasonable programs make environ- 
ment the chief practical consideration. From the ideals of art 
leagues, that would make our cities externally beautiful, to the 
plans of criminologists, who would furnish reformatory methods 
and post-reformatory opportunities favorable to habits of indus- 
try, we are learning to be suspicious of all theories of progress 
which do not rest hard upon readjustment of external surround- 
ings. This is the point of departure of our modern charities, 
our social settlement policies, our educational theories, our 
devices for applying religion. People who are zealous for the 
prestige of religion are apt to misunderstand and misrepresent 
this calculation upon the influence of the external. At the 
recent International Congregational Conference in Boston (1899) 
some of the English theologians are reported to have sneered at 
Professor Graham Taylor’s plea for more attention to the present 
welfare of laborers, as an attempt to substitute “physical evolu- 
tion” for improvement of men from within. This was probably 
the utterance of ignorance more than of cant. It must be 
admitted, of course, that there has been a vast amount of unwise 
glorification of improved environment, as though it were an end 

*First German ed., Fischer, Jena, 1895. French transl. of second ed., Fonte- 


moing, Paris, 1900. 
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instead of chiefly a means, and as though it were the sole and 
sufficient means instead of a condition which affords favorable 


scope for more intimate means. Discounting these familiar 


and natural exaggerations, there remains for sane and balanced 
social theory the knowledge that the surroundings may turn 
the scale for individuals and groups from advancement to 
retrogression, or vice versa. Whether men in modern socie- 
ties, in country or city, shall be making way in the essentials 
of manhood, and in social integration, or shall be personally and 
socially deteriorating, may be determined by the housing and 
paving and drainage, and physical conditions of labor, and types 
of recreation, which make up the setting of their lives. These 
elements, then, are real terms in the political and social and 
religious problem of enlightened societies. 

In short, we may say that any competent theory of human 
associations must be a theory of something more than human 
associations. It must be able to connect itself with the facts 
antecedent to human association, both in time and in thought. It 
must square with knowledge about those physical and vital rela- 
tionships upon which the later social phenomena rest. Ina word, 
some of the social forces are not social at all. The paradox 
merely has in view the antecedent conditions, physical and vital, 
which fix the limits and influence the direction of sentient and 
social action, while they are themselves phenomena neither of 
consciousness nor of association. A complete theory of human 
association must accordingly include a full account of all physi- 
cal and vital forces in their action upon the conditions and 
incidents of association. It has been a part both of the strength 
and of the weakness of sociology up to date that recognition of 
this relation has been distinct. The good results of the perception 
have been shown in restraint upon those social theorizings which 
ignored physical limitations. The evil results have appeared 
among sociologists who have lively convictions of the impor- 
tance of physical science, but insufficient acquaintance with its 
contents. Many of these have tacked upon sociology their 
extemporized applications of supposed scientific conclusions, 
The sequel has been great prejudice and scandal of sociology 
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among persons competent to criticise the assumptions so used. 
In the present state of knowledge it is safest for those sociolo- 
gists who approach the subject from the humanities side to 
let this border territory severely alone. The best work will be 
done there at present either by men whose sociological interest 
is hardly known to themselves, or by sociologists who have 
approached the problems of association from the physical side. 
There are certain uses in carrying biological speculations over 
into the field of human associations, just as there are certain 
uses in carrying psychological speculations back into the field of 
biology. The misuse of this method appears when sociologists 
duplicate the practice of those thrifty New England fishermen 
who used to send their young herring across the ocean and bring 
them back as French sardines. The biological generalizations 
which sociologists are apt to use are inventions of speculative 
philosophers, who have exported them into biology, and then 
have imported them into sociology as accredited scientific results, 

For instance, versions of supposed laws of heredity, environ- 
ment, natural selection, have done service in sociological theory, 
while competent biologists have never sanctioned their use, 
except as hypotheses. They cannot be validly used in any other 
way in sociology. It is therefore safer and more economical in 
the end for sociologists to employ such hypothetical scientific 
data as little as possible, and to confine themselves to territory 
in which they can be more sure of their ground. The sociologist 
must know where his problems reduce to physical problems, 
but he must know that he is not, as a sociologist, equipped for 
their solution. 

In the course of his ethical argument,’ and frequently else- 
where, Spencer has adverted to the impotence of the idea of 
causation in most minds. His thought runs back to the prem- 
ises now under consideration. Knowledge of social conditions 
and movements involves intelligence about the physical setting 
in which associations occur, and of the physical forces of which 
human associations are in part the product. In practice this 
amounts to a demand that at every step in sociological theory 


*E. g., Principles of Ethics, Book I, chap. iv, e¢ passim. 
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the sociologist shall hold himself bound to inquire: Do my 
assumptions about human associations pay due regard to the 
most and the best that is known about physical law? This means 
that every discovery which materially modified our conceptions 
of the physical universe would necessitate revision of the most 
orthodox sociology. It means also that sociological theories 
which depend in any intimate way upon conceptions of physical 
relationships are answerable in the first instance to physical sci- 
ence for the validity of their premises. 

In the nature of the case sociology is likely to suffer long 
from assumptions of pseudo-science. Sociologists are no more 
immune than other laymen against popular scientific error. 
They are no more sure than other laymen to know the limits of 
scientific authority. Hence all sociological theory that is deduced 
from physical premises is suspicious until higher authority than 
that of the sociologists has passed upon the assumed scientific 
data. 

A typical schedule of physical laws as rendered by a socio- 
logical philosopher is that of Gumplowicz.? As a literal account 
of physical reality the schedule is useless, yet it may serve as a 


general description of certain obvious aspects of natural law. 


English-speaking sociologists who have no severe training in 
the rudiments of physical science, and who are not in close 
touch with competent scientific authorities, are likely for a long 
time to take their bearings in the physical world from Herbert 
Spencer. Whether the authorities at last consign Spencer’s 
“first principles’ to the realm of poetry or accept them as sci- 
ence, they are certain to furnish to a considerable extent the 
presumptions with which the sociologists will work for some 
time to come.? The point to be emphasized is that the 


* Grundriss der Sociologie, pp. 62-70, and American transiation, pp. 74-82. The 
generalizations are: (a) the law of causation; (4) the law of development; (c) 
regularity of development ; (@) the law of periodicity ; (¢) the law of complexity ; (/) 
reciprocal action of heterogeneous elements; (g) adaptation to an obvious end; 
(4) identity of forces ; (2) similarity of events ; (7) law of parallelism. 

?Viz.: (a) the indestructibility of matter; (4) the continuity of motion; (c) the 
persistence of force; (d)the persistence of relations among forces ; (e) the transforma- 
tion and equivalence of forces; (/) the rhythm of motion; (g) evolution; (4) the 
instability of the homogeneous ; (7) the multiplication of effects ; (7) segregation ; (4) 
equilibration ; (/) dissolution. 
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sociologists, though rarely physical scientists, are dealing with a 
subject-matter which is in part that of physical science. They are 
sure to carry preconceptions of the physical relations involved into 
their descriptions and interpretations of association. Progress 
toward authoritative sociology must consequently involve inces- 
sant reference of crude physical conceptions to competent scien- 
tific review, and consequent reorganization of sociological theory 
whenever it rests upon untenable scientific assumptions. 

3. The individual assumption.— In order to an adequate theory 
of human associations there is need of intimate acquaintance with 
the human individual, the actual person concerned in association, 
the germ plasm of the whole affair. This is to be insisted upon 
for its own sake, but also incidentally for the reason that certain 
critics of present tendencies in sociology insist that the sociolo- 
gists are entirely on the wrong track, since they start by leaving 
individuals out of the account. These critics assert that the 
sociologist cares only about societies, but that the things which 
he thinks he knows about societies are necessarily wrong, because 
we cannot know societies without understanding the persons who 


compose the societies. 

The criticism seriously misinterprets the sociologists. Instead 
of ignoring the individual, nobody has seen more clearly than the 
sociologists that we must stop taking a fictitious individual for 
granted, or, still worse, assuming that it is unnecessary to take a 
real individual into the account at all. Nobody has more strenu- 
ously insisted that we must analyze human personality to the 
utmost limit in order to posit the real actor in association. The 
sociologists have therefore quite as often erred in the direction 
opposite to that alleged by these critics. They have invaded 
psychological and pedagogical territory, and usually without 
equipment to do respectable work. They have been tempted to 
this sort of foray by encountering in their own proper work the 
need of more knowledge of the individual than is available. It is 
true the sociologists think that, when division of labor is fully 
organized, study of the individual, as such, will fall to others. But 
the social fact and the social process will never be understood till 
we have better knowledge of the individual element in the fact 
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and the process. Professor Baldwin spoke for sociology as truly 


as for psychology when he said: 

It is the first requirement of a theory cf society that it shall have adequate 
views of the progress of the social whole, which shall be consistent with the 
psychology of the individual's personal growth. It is this requirement, I think, 
which has kept the science of society so long in its infancy; or, at least, this in 
part. Psychologists have not had sufficient genetic theory to use on their side ; 
and what theory they had seemed to forbid any attempt to interpret social 
progress in its categories. As soon as we come to see, however, that the 
growth of the individual does not forbid this individual's taking part in the 
larger social movement as well, and, moreover, reach the view that in his 
growth he is at once also growing into the social whole, and in so far aiding its 
further evolution — then we seem to have found a bridge on which it is safe to 
travel and from which we can get vistas of the country on both sides." 


In this connection we may adopt another remark of Professor 


Baldwin :? 

.... one of the historical conceptions of man is, in its social aspects, 
mistaken. Man is not a person who stands up in his isolated majesty, mean- 
ness, passion, or humility, and sees, hits, worships, fights, or overcomes another 
man, who does the opposite things to him, each preserving his isolated maj- 
esty, meanness, passion, humility, all the while, so that he can be considered a 
“unit” for the compounding processes of social speculation. On thecontrary, 
a man is a social outcome rather than a social unit. He is always, in his 
greatest part, also someone else. Social acts of his — that is, acts which may 
not prove anti-social —are his decause they are society's first; otherwise he 
would not have learned them nor have had any tendency to do them. Every- 
thing that he learns is copied, reproduced, assimilated from his fellows ; and 
what all of them, including him —all the fellows, the socii—do and think, 
they do and think because they have each been through the same course of 
copying, reproducing, assimilating that he has. When he acts quite privately 
it is always with a boomerang in his hand; and every use he makes of his 
weapon leaves its indelible impression both upon the other and upon him. 

It is on such truths as these, which recent writers have been bringing to 
light,? that the philosophy of society must be gradually built up. Only the 
neglect of such facts can account for the present state of sociai discussion. 
Once let it be our philosophical conviction, drawn from the more general 
results of psychology and anthropology, that man is not two, an ego and an 
alter, each of which is in active and chronic protest against a third great thing, 
society ; once dispel this hideous un-fact, and with it the remedies found by 
the egoists, back all the way from the Spencers to the Hobbeses and the 


* Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 81. 
* Idem, p. 87. 3Stephen, S. Alexander, Hoffding, Tarde. 
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Comtes — and I submit the main barrier to the successful understanding of 
society is removed. 

At the same time there should be no difficulty in getting it 
understood that, while biology and psychology have to do with 
the individual when he is in the making, sociology wants to 
start with him as the finished product. There is a certain impos- 
sible antinomy about this, to be sure, for our fundamental con- 
ception is that the individual and his associations are constantly 
in the reciprocal making by each other. Nevertheless, there are 
certain constant aspects of the individual which furnish known 
terms for sociology. They are aspects which present their own 
problems to physiology and psychology on the one hand, and 
to sociology on the other; but in themselves they must be 
assumed at the beginning of sociological inquiry. 

Before discussing the more immediately sociological aspects 
of the individual assumption, then, a fragment of the author's 
philosophy of the individual may be stated. The subsequent 
analysis is not dependent upon these conceptions, but for pur- 
poses of exposition it is convenient to put them together. 

To the psychologist the individual is interesting as a center 
of knowing, feeling, and willing. To the sociologist the indi- 
vidual begins to be interesting when he is thought as knowing, 
feeling, and willing something. In so far as a mere trick of 
emphasis may serve to distinguish problems, this ictus indi- 
cates the sociological starting-point. The individual given in 
experience is thought to the point at which he is available for 
sociological assumption, when he is recognized as a center of 
activities which make for something outside of the will. These 
activities must be referred primarily to desires, but the desires 
themselves may be further referred to certain universal inter- 
ests. In this character the individual becomes one of the 
known or assumed terms of sociology. The individual as a 
center of active interests may be thought both as the lowest 
term in the social equation and as a composite term whose 
factors must be understood. These factors are either the more 
evident desires, or the more remote interests which the indi- 
vidual’s desires in some way represent. At the same time it 
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must be admitted at the outset that these assumed interests are 
like the atom of physics. They are the metaphysical recourse 
of our minds in accounting for concrete facts. We have never 
seen or touched them. They are the hypothetical substratum of 
those regularities of conduct which the activities of individuals 
display. 

In this connection the term ‘interest’ is to be understood 
not in the psychological but in a teleological sense.* The sense 
in which we use the term is antecedent to that which seems to be 


predominantly in Professor Baldwin’s mind in the following 


passages: 

The very concept of interests, when one considers it with reference to him- 
self, necessarily involves others, therefore, on very much the same footing as 
oneself. One’s interests, the things he wants in life, are the things which, by 
the very same thought, he allows others also the right to want; and if he 
insists upon the gratification of his own wants at the expense of the legitimate 
wants of the “other,” then he in so far does violence to his sympathies and to 
his sense of justice. And this in turn must impair his satisfaction. For the 
very gratification of himself thus secured must, if it be accompanied with any 
reflection at all, involve the sense of the “‘ other’s”’ gratification also; and since 
this conflicts with the fact, a degree of discomfort must normally arise in mind 
varying with the development which the self has attained in the dialectical 
process described above. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

On the one hand we can get no doctrine of society but by getting the psy- 
chology of the “ socius” with all his natural history ; and on the other hand 
we can get no true view of the “socius”’ without describing the social condi- 
tions under which he normally lives, with the history of their action and reac- 
tionupon him. Or, to put the outcome in terms of the restriction which we have 
imposed upon ourselves — the only way to get a solid basis for social theory 
based upon human want or desire, is to work out first a descriptive and 
genetic psychology of desire in its social aspects ; and, on the other hand, the 
only way to get an adequate psychological view of the rise and development 
of desire in its social aspects is by a patient tracing of the conditions of 
social environment in which the child and the race have lived and which they 
have grown up to reflect.” 

*Here again we have a term which has insensibly grown into force in sociology, 
and it would require long search to trace its history. It may be found almost indis- 
criminately among the sociologists. Its use sometimes leaves the impression that the 
author attaches to it very little importance. In other cases it seems to be cardinal. 
No writer has made more of it than RATZENHOFER, Sociologische Erkenntnis, chap. ii, 
ef passim, 


* Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 15, 16, 21, 22. 
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The somewhat different concept of this element “interest” 
which we posit may be indicated at first with the least possible 
technicality. We may start with the familiar popular expres- 
sions ‘“‘the farming interest,’’ “the railroad interest,” “the 
packing interest,” ‘the milling interest,” etc, etc. Everyone 
knows what the expressions mean. Our use of the term “inter- 
est”’ is not strictly parallel with these, but it may be approached 
by means of them. All the “interests” that are struggling for 
recognition in business and in politics are highly composite. 
The owner of a flour mill, for example, is a man before he is a 
miller. He becomes a miller at last because he is a man; 27. ¢., 
because he has interests—in a deeper sense than that of the 
popular expressions—which impel him to act in order to gain 
satisfactions. The clue to all social activity is in this fact of 
individual interests. Every act that every man performs is to be 
traced back to an interest. We eat because there is desire for 
food, but the desire is set in motion by a bodily interest in 
replacing exhausted force. We sleep because we are tired, but 
the weariness is a function of the bodily interest in rebuilding 
used-up tissue. We play because there is a bodily interest in 
use of the muscles. We study because there is a mental interest 
in satisfying curiosity. We mingle with our fellow-men because 
there is a mental interest in matching our personality against 
that of others. Wego to market to supply an economic interest, 
and to war because of some social interest of whatever mixed or 
simple form. 

With this introduction we may venture an extremely abstract 
definition of our concept “interest.” Jn general an interest is an 
unsatisfied capacity, corresponding to an unrealized condition, and it ts 
predisposition to such rearrangement as would tend to realize the indt- 
cated condition.» Human needs and human wants are incidents in 

* Professor Dewey’s formula is: “ /nterest is impulse functioning with reference t. 
self-realization.” Our formula attempts to express a conception of something back of 
consciousness, and operating more generally than in facts of consciousness. Whether 
this philosophical conceit is defensible or not is unessential for the remainder of our 
analysis. All that is strictly necessary for sociology proper is the later analysis, 
which might be performed in terms of “ interest,” either in our own or in the psycho- 


logical sense, or of “desires” in a more empirical sense. Indeed, the latter is the 


method to be applied in the following discussion. 
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the series of events between the latent existence of human inter- 
ests, and the achievement of partial satisfaction. Human inter- 
ests, then, are the ultimate terms of calculation in sociology. On 
the human side the whole life-process, whether viewed in its 
individual or in its social phase, is at last the process of develop- 
ing, adjusting, and satisfying interests. 

Two corollaries are suggested. They anticipate later stages 
of the argument, but it may be well to record them before they 
can be developed in detail. First, if we accept the foregoing 
descriptions as our formal expression of the social universal, we 
have in the reality so formulated a prescription of sociological 
tasks, and less directly of methods. Our problems are to classify 
and interpret human activities in terms of the desires that stimu- 
late them. Deeper philosophical problems at once come within 
the field of view in this connection, viz., tasks of interpreting the 
activities so analyzed in terms of the substratum of the desires 
which we have called interests. As sociologists, however, our 
competence does not extend into this field. Second, if the 
whole life-reality is the development, adjustment, and satisfaction 
of desires, the last standard of measure that we can apply in our 
judgments of conduct values is the effect of any activity in ques- 
tion upon the integrity of the process so described. Here is 
the clue to the ethics immanent in sociology. Conduct is good 
or bad in accordance with its value in promoting or retarding 
the total process of developing, balancing, and satisfying the 
desires potentially present among the associated persons. We 
judge that conduct to be good which seems likely to promote 
more than it hinders, or more than an available alternative would 
promote, all of this life-process which we are able to consider at 
one time. Conduct whose effect on the whole, considered by 
itself or in comparison with the effect of possible substitutes, is 
presumed to make against the going-on of this process we call 
bad. Our working scale of moral values is implicitly a record 
of the best estimates we have been able to form of the relative 
utility of different sorts of conduct for this life-process. 

These corollaries will be elaborated in their proper place in 
our argument. Meanwhile the next chapter will proceed to 
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analyze the individual known to our experience, in terms of the 
universal desires. It will appear that there is positive justifica- 
tion of the formulas proposed, quite independent of our hazards 
in metaphysics. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

[ Zo be continued.) 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
POLITICAL PARTIES.’ 


ORIGINAL institutions are those which existed undifferentiated 
in society previous to the emergence of the state. The rise of 


the latter, collecting to itself the coercive factors of the several 
institutions, permitted first the free action of individuals within 
them. But this free action, leading to immense increase of 
wealth and population, and therefore becoming essentially com- 
petitive, tended necessarily to association and then to subordina- 


tion to a single will. Thus the freedom of labor prepared the 
way for industrial corporations, and the extension of the right 
of suffrage prepared the way for the rise of political parties, 
These have reached their highest development in the United 
States, because here labor has been earliest freed and suffrage 
widest extended. Political parties are now generally recognized 
as essential to popular government. But our federal and state 
constitutions were originally framed under the conviction that 
parties were the deadliest rocks in the path of freedom. Parties 
were identified with factions. Washington’s farewell address 
stated this conviction. Instead, therefore, of incorporating 
parties into the constitutional framework of government, the 
constitution-makers did all they could to suppress them. It was 
natural for a people which had just emerged from a life-struggle 
with a foreign foe, where unanimity was required for success, to 
look with anxiety on the personal, factional, and sectional strug- 
gles that followed. Washington himself could hardly see that 
the differences in his cabinet between Hamilton and Jefferson 
were anything more than the personal differences between an 
energetic business-man and a phlegmatic theorist. But history 
shows that each stood for deep and lasting principles, which 


*This chapter is an adaptation of a paper read at the National Conference on 
Practical Reform of Primary Elections, in January, 1898, and published in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, pp. 18-23 (C. Hollister & Bro., Chicago, 1898). 
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since that time have competed for supremacy. These opposing 
principles, if not recognized in the organic structure of the con- 
stitution, must make a place for themselves outside and above 
the constitution. This compels us again to note the distinction 
between the persuasive basis of an institution and the coercive 
elements which constitute its framework. In the case of a politi- 
cal party the one is tne principles for which the party contends, 
the other is the organization, or ‘“‘machine,’”’ by which it gains 
success. 

Its principles are all the selfish and the patriotic interests 
which its members strive to have enacted into law and enforced 
upon the people. Its organization is the machinery by which 
it marshals together a majority or plurality of the voters. The 
success of organization depends not only upon the number of 
voters, but also upon their discipline. Discipline depends upon 
control over the privative and remuneratory sanctions, that is, the 
appointment, discharge, promotion, and reward of the party 
workers. Consequently discipline and organization tend to 
monopoly and centralization. In the struggle for existence the 
best-disciplined and largest organization, if backed by the motive 
power of desires and conscious interests, will survive. In the 
system of election by majority vote there can be but two great 
parties, and every advance in organization of the one must be 
copied or bettered by the other, under penalty of lasting defeat. 
So urgent is this necessity that quite divergent principles and 
interests are usually forced into the same organization. It does not 
follow, because there are two parties, that there are also but two 
opposing principles animating their membership. It is the over- 
whelming demands of success that give organization preponder- 
ance over minor divergent principles. Various subordinate 
groups and factions of the party may be unrepresented in the 
ruling faction, but they must yield. And with this yielding of 
factions within the party for the success of the whole has it fol- 
lowed that parties have become more powerful than the consti- 
tution itself. The federal and state constitutions recognize only 
the individual candidate and the individual voter. But parties 
strive to elect those men who will above all things else enforce 
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the party’s principles, and in so doing they have forced the con- 
stitution to their necessities. This is shown notoriously in the 
election of the president on a party ticket, instead of the election 
of a non-partisan, like George Washington, as contemplated in 
the constitution. It is shown also in the appointment of the sub- 
ordinate civil-service officials in nation, state, and city, on the 
basis of partisan activity, a policy of appointment introduced by 
those early inventors of the political machine, George Clinton in 
New York and Andrew Jackson in the union. This policy has 
greatly strengthened party organization by enabling the party 
leaders to reward and punish the party workers by substantial 
privileges and revenues, and so to hold together between elections 
and fortify themselves in their supremacy over the government 


and over their own partisans. 

This centralizing tendency in party government was resisted 
by the American voters in the same way that centralization in 
national government has been resisted, by the formation of 
people’s clubs in localities, meeting together to criticise and take 


independent action against their leaders. These local clubs 
gradually compelled recognition and secured, as the authorita- 
tive organ of the party, the substitution of the party nominating 
convention composed of their own delegates, instead of the 
legislative or congressional caucus of party leaders. Thus the 
primaries originated. They tended to socialize the parties and to 
give voice to the wishes of the party membership as a whole. 
They thereby greatly strengthened the party organization, not 
by lessening the power of leadership, but by reconciling the 
members to the leadership of those whom they believed to have 
been fairly chosen. 

With the completed recognition of the primary in the first 
thirty-five years of this century, party government came to be 
firmly established in the hearts of the people. The increase ot 
power coming from it led the parties to seize upon the machinery 
of the government, the subordinate offices, and the laws, to keep 
themselves in power. It now became necessary for the opposing 
parties in self-protection to use legislation to hold each other in 
check. Consequently the first legal cognizance of parties appears 
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in the effort to put both parties on an equal footing in elections. 
The first intimation which I can find in the laws of New York 
that politica! parties actually existed was in the election law of 
1842, which provides for the election of three inspectors of elec- 
tions, but permitted the elector to vote for only two. This was 
doubtless designed to give the minority party one of the inspec- 
tors. But the party organization as such was not yet acknowl- 
edged, the theory still being that candidates, not parties, were 
being voted for. Parties as actual factors in elections were first 
recognized not until after the war, in the election law of 1870, 
which provided for bipartisan police and election boards in New 
York city and Brooklyn. This act provides specifically that the 
choice of the third inspector should not be left to chance, as in 
the law of 1842, but that he should be chosen “from the party 
in general political opposition on state issues to the party elect- 
ing the two successful candidates.” An act of 1880 provided 
for a board of registration in counties of more than 300,000 
population, to be appointed from both political parties. Anda 
general law of 1880 provided that every “political organization 
that shall present a candidate or candidates” shall appoint 
watchers to oversee the inspectors in counting the ballots. 
These laws were merely a negative recognition of parties and did 
not give them a place in the legal machinery of government. 
They merely protected them against each other. The same was 
true of the first primary law of 1882, providing penalties for 
those who should willfully obstruct the primaries, and placing 
the presiding officers under oath. 

Another negative legal acknowledgment of parties is the 
so-called civil-service-reform legislation. The appointment of 
strictly administrative officials to strengthen the party is an 
unwarranted use of these offices, except as the necessity of sur- 
vival dictates. Civil-servic reform aims to exclude this necessity. 
Here for the first time legislation deals with political parties by 
taking away one of the strong props of their organization. 
Such legislation is an effort, not to incorporate parties into the 
machinery of government, but to exclude them from a large 
section of this machinery. 
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The first positive recognition of parties came with the Aus- 
tralian or legalized ballot. The principles of this legislation 
were the following: 

1. A rough definition of political parties based upon the party 
convention and the general and executive committees of the 
party, but not based on the rank and file of the membership. 

2. Party nominations as certified by the aforesaid party 
authorities. Here for the first time it was legally recognized 
that the American voter does not vote for candidates, but for 


parties, and the party is accordingly made a constituent element 


in the machinery of government. 

3. While recognizing parties as belonging to the legal 
machinery of government, the law deprived these same parties 
of their most important mechanical incident or function, the 
management of elections, the printing and distributing of ballots. 
This function does not pertain to the essential nature of parties 
in so far as they are based on principles, but is only an accident 
of their organization based on coercion, through the control of 
the necessary material of elections, especially the ballot paper, 
and therefore the state, in assuming to execute the function 
itself through its own sworn officials, did by no means interfere 
with the part that parties must play in popular government. It 
rather liberated the true spirit and persuasive function of parties 
from the shell of organization. The ballot was originally a piece 
of paper prepared by the voter himself. Afterward the party 
organization assumed this strictly mechanical service in the 
interests of economy and superior organization. The control of 
the ballot paper, an object in its nature distinguished by scar- 
city, became thus an instrument of coercion, and those who con- 
trolled it became the private owners of the party. Finally the 
state took this service away from the party, because it had become 
an instrument of autocracy tending to check the free spirit and 
expression of party principles in the mass of the party member- 
ship. 

We have, therefore, now the official or legalized ballot instead 
of the private party ballot, and the results are noteworthy. It 
greatly increases the influence of the individual citizen in the 
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elections, thus socializing the parties. It gives, as far as it goes, 
a preponderance to the persuasive principles rather than to the 
mere organization of parties, and so tends to bring to the front 
in party leadership those who stand for principles rather than 
mainly for shrewdness and manipulation. It finally puts both 
parties on a higher level of competition by eliminating from 
party strife the factitious elements of bribery and intimidation, 
depending as these do upon private control of the machinery 
and material of election, and so increases rather than lessens 
devotion to party by giving the voters more confidence in their 
leadership. 

The next step following the official ballot is in the same 
direction: the further legal recognition of parties as belonging 
to the structure of government, and the further assumption by 
the state of certain merely mechanical incidents of party organiza- 
tion. Having legally incorporated the party machinery into the 
system of government, the law must now more carefully 
define what is meant bya party. A party is not its general com- 
mittee nor even its party convention—as the official ballot law 
assumes ; it is primarily all the voters who support its principles. 
The election law leaves this definition to those in control of the 
organization—an instance of the suppression of the individual 
citizen by the conquering power of monopoly. Having legalized 
parties and made them a constituent element in the organiza- 
tion of government, it follows that the individual citizen has 
a moral right to be a member of a party just as he has to bea 
citizen. By this is meant that his right to party membership 
must be defined and enforced by the same power as that which 
defines and enforces his right to citizenship, namely, the law of the 
land. Just as the state does not leave the definition of citizen- 
ship and the machinery of naturalization to the private interests 
of any body of men, so it cannot leave the definition of 
party membership to even the party organization. Political 
parties are no longer private concerns organized for agitation, 
but they are public institutions organized to name the officers of 
government and so to control the government itself. They 
are now constituted by law precisely for this purpose. The 
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individual citizen has practically no voice in government except 
through these party organizations. Consequently the state 
which protects his rights of citizenship must protect his rights 
of partisanship. If this protection is left to private manage- 
ment, the test will be his past devotion to the management. If 
it is put in the hands of the state, the test will be his present 
intention to support the party of his choice. This declaration 
of intention, rather than previous affiliation, is the test of citizen- 
ship whenever needed, as in naturalization, and should also be 
the test of partisanship, whenever needed. The only safeguard 
of such a test is the sovereign power of law. 

As to the details of primary-election laws, here is not the 
place to describe them." Different American states are experi- 
menting upon them with varying results. The object to be 
secured consists in recognizing the all-importance of the print- 
ing and handling of the ballot paper used at the primary elec- 
tions. This is the material basis of the party organization. He 
who decides upon the names of candidates that shall be printed 
upon this piece of paper and the names that shall be rejected 
holds the party membership in his control. The object to be 
secured consists also in recognizing the natural evolution of the 
organization toward centralization, based on the ballot paper 
and the control of the “workers,” resulting in the dominion of 
one man. The next step is the readjustment of the organization 
in such a way that, while unity and efficiency are retained, yet 
the subordinate members of the party shall have an equal voice 
in determining the will of the management. This is the com- 
pleted socialization of parties. 

A primary-election law of this kind gives a preponderance 
to the persuasive principles animating the membership of the 
party rather than to the machinery of its organization. In other 
words, it extracts the inherent coercive factors which have become 
powerful and visible in proportion as the party has become 
monopolistic and centralized, and leaves the peculiar persuasive 
factors which characterize the institution. This is done by 


* See Report of National Conference on Practical Reform of Primary Elections, 


as above. 
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absorbing on the part of the state, which is the common repre- 
sentative of all parties and all citizens, the machinery of the pri- 
mary itself, such as the enrollment of party members, the printing 
and handling of the ballots, the appointment of officials, inspec- 
tors, and judges, instead of leaving these tc the representatives of 
the organization. These all belong to the coercive side of the 
party. Just asthe control of the ballot paper constituted the party 
leaders the dictators of the party, so the power to appoint, remove, 
promote, and reward the party workers, who in turn have charge of 
the enrollment, the registration, the marshaling of the member- 
ship at the polls, has constituted the boss the private proprietor 
of the institution. The state here, with its official inspectors, 
judges, registrars, ef a/., constitutes itself the structure within 
which the party operates. The State becomes a larger institution, 
by deepening its hold on a subordinate institution which had grown 
up as private property under the law of survival and centralization, 
until it reached the point where organization tended to suppress 
the free movement of the persuasive principle animating its 
members. butthe state in thus enlarging itself does not suppress 
parties. It enlarges itself by merely incorporating their coercive 
structure and throwing itself about them in order to free them 
from the capricious coercion of the leaders whom natural selec- 
tion had constituted the private proprietors. This, of course, is 
a further guaranty of the rights of the individual voter to a place 
in the party membership, by protecting him in the enrollment 
and counting of his vote and the certification of the result. It 
introduces into party organization the twoattributes of sovereignty, 
order and right, by first extracting coercion from it. This, like 
the official ballot, is also a subordination of the machinery of 
organization to the principles of the party. Party success, then, 
depends not so much upon control over the mechanical details 
as upon enthusiasm for common principles. And these principles, 
therefore, become broader and more patriotic, because they must 
be broad enough to hold together the various factions and minor 
interests which must be combined to get a majority. Patriotic 
principles rather than shrewd organization are the banner of 


party success. 
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A primary-election law of this kind does not lessen the hold 
of parties upon the hearts of the people, It rather, as with the 
official ballot, turns the emphasis upon persuasion instead of 
coercion, and so increases the devotion to party and the acqui- 
escence of the minority in the leadership of the majority. Neither 
does it deprive parties of their eminent leadership which has 
justified its position by the decisive criterion, success. The same 
abilities of leadership, instead, are made subservient to the party 
as a whole rather than to the demands of a faction in the 


party or to the love of power on the part of their fortunate 


Thus primary-election laws are one of the steps away from 
the early dread of political parties toward their legalization as 
a constituent of the governing machinery. Only when recognized 
as such can they be controlled in the interests of the ethical 
idealsof the state. They havein themselves what larger patriotism 
does not always possess, the powerful motive of self-interest. 
Their so-called principles are mainly the common self-interest of 
their members. This is their constantly impelling force. This 
is their persuasive energy that gets results. The problem of 
politics is how to direct this self-interest for the common good, 
At first the problem was attacked negatively, the endeavor being 
to prevent one party from getting unfair advantage over the 
other. Next the attack was positive, in the interests of the 
people at large, endeavoring through the official ballot to deprive 
parties of those artificial and factitious means of success which 
depend only upon the machinery of organization. Later the 
problem is the internal organization of the parties themselves, 
the legalized primary, the very heart of the party situation. The 


party primary is peculiar to American self-government. The 


primary is democratic in its origin. It has become oligarchical 
through the necessity of organization. The problem of politics 
is to recognize the organization as necessary and then so to order 
its coercive conditions and terms as to make it an agent for 
securing equal persuasive opportunities for all its members and 


all citizens. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE THREEFOLD PROBLEM OF EACH INSTITUTION. 


With the foregoing brief survey of the more important social 
institutions, we are now able to return to our elementary discus- 
sion of coercion, and persuasion and to verify the distinctions there 
made. By an institution is meant an enduring social relation 
based upon one of the elementary psychic capacities of the indi- 
vidual. Being a social relation, its essential qualities are found 
in the kind of dealings with one another which the members of 
the institution carry on. The motive which responds to the 
persuasive sanction is that elementary psychic suceptibility which 
is the basis of the institution, while the motive responding to the 
coercive sanction is the fear of pain or material privation. We 
have, then, in each institution a threefold problem, corresponding 
to the threefold division of the material basis, the psychic basis 
and coercion. First, a technical problem, based on knowledge 
and skill; second, a persuasive problem based on tact and 
eloquence; third, an ethical or political problem, based on the 
power to choose the end to which these services shall be 
directed. We shall consider each problem separately in the 
several institutions. 

A rough survey of all the activities of all the people living 
in a society shows that by far the greater part are engaged 
directly in the industrial institution, in working up the material 
of nature for the satisfaction of human wants. They are manu- 
facturing, transporting,and delivering goods, or fitting up machin- 
ery, buildings, and highways for these purposes. The work is 
planned by architects and engineers, whether mechanical, 
electrical, or civil, who are more or less equipped in the technology 
of their particular callings, and in the sciences of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. The work is executed by foremen, arti- 
sans, and laborers, who have varied skill in handling the materials 
to be worked up. This is the technical problem of the industrial 
institution. It deals with the material of nature. As far as this 
problem is concerned, there is no difference whether the work is 
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done by the people as private individuals in the administration 
of their private property, or by individuals employed by the 
state. In overcoming nature and expioiting her resources the 
problem is purely technical. 

The same is true of the large array of people who, in the 
domestic and ecclesiastical institutions, are teaching the children 
at home or in the schools and churches; of the policemen and 


prison officials who are dealing with anti-social classes ; of the 


charity workers and pauper overseers who are dealing with the 
sub-social classes ; these are fitting social material for society, just 
as the other technical workers are fitting natural material for 
society’s uses. This work is also technical, requiring knowledge 
gained more or less from the sciences of psychology, penology, 
and sociology, and skill gained from experience in the application 
of scientific principles. Whether they do their work as employés 
of the state or as members of the domestic or of the ecclesiastical 
institutions is not at all a matter of concern, seeing that the 
quality of knowledge and skill for which they are employed is 
the same in either case. 

Besides these technical duties which the state and the indus- 
trial institutions may have taken from the family and the church, 
the latter institutions have certain duties still peculiar to them- 
selves. The technical work of the family is the duties of “ house- 
keeping,” the larger part of the training of children, the care of 
the health, the provision for amusements, comforts, and neces- 
sities of the home. These duties are usually met empirically, but 
they may be met by the help of science and technology, as is the 
case where the physician’s advice is taken, or when “scientific 
cookery” and child psychology are enlisted. 

The technical work of the church is the observances of rites, 
ceremonies, sacred times; the arrangement of auditoriums, con- 
fessionals, wardrobes ; the routine of deacons, elders, bishops ; the 
provision for religious and secular education. 

The technical problems of political parties are the duties of 
the party “workers ;” the methods of nominating conventions, 
campaigns, elections ; the preparation of ballots and poll lists, in 
so far as these have not been taken over by the state. 
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The technical work of the state is the duties of officials within 
the laws and constitutions, the drafting, publication, and enforcing 
of laws. The state in absorbing coercion from the subordinate 
institutions has been compelled to take with it a large amount of 
technical work in which its officials are required to be equipped. 
This has been indicated above. As will be noticed, the tech- 
nical problem of each institution is not entirely distinct and 
separate from that of others. There is overlapping at many 
points. The mental qualities, however, required to meet this 
problem wherever found are the same, namely, knowledge and 
skill. 

But a high development of technical ability is not possible 
without a minute division of labor and a specialization of knowl- 
edge and skill in limited fields of work. This necessitates in the 
industrial institutions transfers of goods, the selling of one’s own 
specialized products, and the buying of the products of others 
for one’s own personal and industrial needs. Futhermore, this 
technical ability must also be specialized within a single industry, 
and a hierarchy of knowledge and skill must be organized on a 
larger or smaller scale, according to the extent of the market and 
the character of the production. Here we have a new problem, 
that of buying and selling and the organization of responsibility. 
Material must be bought and sold, wages and salaries must be 
paid, employés must be selected and fitted into the respective 
processes according to their equipment in knowledge and skill, 
and the highest productive energy must be evoked from each 
employé by the proper play upon his motives. Altogether the 
problem is one of economizing the technical abilities of individ- 
uals, that is, of increasing the productive power of each group 
with the least sacrifices and concessions to other groups and to 
the associated individuals within the group. This is usually 
known as the problem of business or administration. It deals 
with individuals instead of raw material, and the psychical 
quality required is tact. This quality is seen in the successful 
business manager who generally has but little technical ability, 
knows but little of the sciences and the various branches of tech- 
nology over which he presides, and has no skill in handling 
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material, but is able to “deal with men” through his possession 
of the personal qualities of foresight, shrewdness, diplomacy, 
courtesy, blandishment, and firmness, all of which are factors 
going to make up persuasion. Here again we are not concerned 


with the question of public or private management. The same 
qualities are required whether the work be done by a business 
manager employed by the state or by a private company, or 
whether by one who is “his own employer.” 

The problem of persuasion in each institution requires much 
the same mental qualities as in business. But in addition there 
must exist the peculiar quality belonging to the institution in 
question. Inthe family, tact, self-control, self-sacrifice, integrity, 
deception, or what not, are summoned to aid the underlying sanc- 
tions and motives of sexual and parental love. In the church, 
eloquence, entreaty, appeal, personal character and example 
of the pleader are added to the belief on both sides in God, 
conscience, divine reward and retribution. Political parties 
hold their voters together by the arts and arguments of the 
politician, his sincerity, convincingness, judicious use of party 
shibboleths, or confusion of issues. He plays upon the class 
consciousness, patriotism, self-interest of his auditors and 
readers. 

The state is primarily coercive, but where technical work has 
been absorbed by it, just as its officials must be equipped in 
knowledge and skill, so also must they learn tact. Penology, 
pedagogy, “scientific” charity, are highly successful only when 
the iron hand of coercion is gloved by the arts of persuasion. 
The state extracts coercion from private hands in order that the 
latter may be compelled to rely on persuasion, and the criterion 
of the success of state coercion itself is the extent to which the 
officials have learned to make it unnecessary. Streets can be 
kept clean by appeal to the pride and public spirit of the citizen 
in behalf of codperation with the sweepers. Policemen can 
govern a city without revolvers and clubs, if once they see that 
their duties are to make good citizens rather than suppress male- 
factors. The state is, indeed, becoming more persuasive and less 
coercive in proportion as the officials recognize their position as 
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public servants, and as the people become upright and patriotic 
in character. 

The characteristics of a technical and a business problem, 
whether for city, state, or nation, being thus established, what is 
the nature of an ethical or political problem ? 

Society is made up of individuals working each in his spe- 
cial field. Division of labor is the main device for creating 
wealth. The product is not the work of one man or of one set 
of men, but of society as a whole. Everything that the indi- 
vidual man uses in his work and in his pleasures, the tools 
with which he works, the food, clothing, luxuries which he 
enjoys, even the language with which he thinks, is the joint 
product of all society past and present. These are all simply 
the services which his fellow-men everywhere are contributing 
to his life. Society is mutual service. But the motive which 
leads each individual to contribute his share to the joint pro- 
duct is mainly the share which he and those whom he loves 
can get in return. Society is opportunity. Freedom is the 
command over the services of others. But in acquiring this 
opportunity and this freedom the lone individual is helpless 
against the pressure of others. Consequently everywhere we 
find that those with common interests are compelled to join 
together to gain the power which united effort secures. If 
their interest is urgent enough and their demands are not 
granted, they will resort to compulsion. History is full of the 
uprisings of sects and classes, of riots and wars, brought 
about by this struggle to share in larger degree the freedom 
and opportunities which society vouchsafes. This struggle, 
however, is not always violent. It may be constitutional. That 
is, the machinery of government may be so constructed and 
the suffrage so extended that different sects and classes may 
get a share of social services by simply getting control of 
the constituted authorities through well-recognized channels 
and without resorting to violence. This, we have seen, is the 
injection of order into coercion. But, in either case, whether 
violently or orderly, it must be noted, the resort is to com- 
pulsion. The power of compulsion, wherever it exists, is the 
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power to put one’s own opinion or desire into effect regardless 


of the desires and opinions of others. This power is con- 
trolled and directed, therefore, not by proof and logic, but 
by appeals to the sense of justice and expediency. It belongs 
to the realm of opinion rather than demonstration and under- 
standing. Here we have the essential mark which separates 
the political from the technical and business problems. In the 
technical field there is no power of compulsion. One must act 
according to unchangeable laws governing human nature and 
physical nature. ‘“ We conquer nature by obeying her,” that is, 
by knowledge and skill, not by opinions and prejudice. 

In the business field we apparently come nearer to com- 
pulsion. Successful business discipline at present depends on 
the power to appoint, promote, and discharge subordinates. 
But this power exists only in so far as the laws of property 
permit and enforce it. Here the business problem depends 
upon the political forces that regulate property. The business 
manager is allowed to use compulsion only to the extent that 
the people through their laws have chosen. His success within 
this area is based primarily on tact and persuasion. 

The political problem of the state occurs at exactly this 
point. It is concerned with the extent to which compulsion 
shall be used by private persons, by sects or classes, in pro- 
moting their interests. It is not independent of technology 
and business. In fact, as shown above, it depends on these to 
further its ends. It cannot override them, but it can use them. 
It is concerned only with the questions : Who shall get the advan- 
tages of social production? For whose benefit shall services be 
rendered, and who shall bear the burdens? It deals with social 
classes, whereas the technical problem deals with the material 
of nature and the business problem deals with individuals. 

We saw in the chapter on order that private property and 
sovereignty together constitute the total of coercion which 
exists in a given society. We saw in the chapter on right that 
coercion, originating and developing in the necessities of the 
struggle for survival, and becoming a matter of ethical choice in 
proportion as necessity gives way to freedom, is prone, however, 
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to be used without reference to right even after the era of 
freedom is reached. At this point, in so far as the state emeryes 
and transfers coercion from private to social control, it does so 
by the only adequate means, superior coercion. The motive is 
simply the redistribution of this control among social classes, 
with the idea that it shall be used rightly instead of wrongly. 
In so far as coercion is used, whether by private parties or by 
the state, the end is attained, not by knowledge nor skill nor per- 
suasion. These are successful only as they observe and “obey” 
the forces of nature and the passions of men. Coercion over- 
rides these passions. It is obedient, therefore, only to the desires 
of the agent. What he wants he commands and gets. Coer- 
cion is, therefore, solely an ethical problem. It is the problem 
of right and wrong choices. It is settled by opinion, prejudice, 
and preference, not by knowledge, skill, and tact. 

It is for this reason that the ethical or political problem 
takes precedence of the technical and persuasive problems, both 
in the management of subordinate institutions, and in the exer- 
cise of public coercion. Men are, first of all, creatures of 
desire. The individual may choose to use his control of his 
fellows in industry, in the family, in the church, for self-aggran- 
dizement, for political power, for social promotien, for philan- 
thropy, education, or religion. The partisan may aim at class 
tyranny or the honor and welfare of his country. Having made 
this primal decision, the execution is a matter of business and 
persuasion, of technology and tact. So with the state. Its 
strictly political problems are solely in the realm of ethics. Its 
constituted social classes attend first of all to the distribution of 
social privileges and burdens, through the exercise of coercion. 
As long as these are open questions they pay little attention to 
the administrative or technical problems of government. 

The peculiar political problems which evoke class contests 
within the state are concerned with beliefs, enjoyments, and 
incomes. The most inveterate and deep-seated of class prefer- 
ences is that which is based on religious beliefs. Dissenting 
sects demand equal privileges with members of the established 
church in holding property, participation in elections and public 
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offices, free worship, and exemption from church tithes. When 


these are granted, when the religious hold weakens, when the 


majority turns to material pleasures, subordinate classes demand 


exemption from sumptuary laws of all kinds, and the right to 
enjoy themselves in their own way and to spend their money as 
they choose. Beliefs and enjoyments take precedence of all 
other desires in the hearts of people. They are concerned 
mainly with the wse of property. But accompanying these pri- 
mary political differences, and later intensified with the growing 
density of population, with the increase in technical improve- 
ments, with new kinds of industry, with extremes in wealth, 
political differences arise concerning the distribution of property. 
These differences arose, indeed, in connection with beliefs and 
enjoyments. The seculiarization of monasteries and guilds was 
a redistribution of property through superior coercion animated 
by new ethical motives. But in modern times the property 
question becomes more distinct. The tariff question turns on 
the distribution of property between manufacturers and farmers ; 
the currency question, between creditors and debtors; corpora- 
tion questions, between capitalists and ‘the public;” factory 
laws, between the employers and laborers; and so on. All of 
these questions affect the incomes and the coercive power of the 
several classes in society. 

The foregoing are the main political problems which enter 
into sovereignty. These must be decided by the state before 
the people can attend to the business or technical problems. 
And upon their decision the latter problems must be solved as 
best they can. Here we find the criterion of the successful 
solution of the ethical or political problem. The political prob- 
lem deals with the destination of the benefits of social services. 
The only immediate criterion of its successful solution is the 
satisfaction it gives to the desires and ethical opinions of those 
who have the power. But there is an ultimate, as distinguished 
from the immediate, criterion. This is the survival or extinction 
of the society in the struggle for existence with other societies. 
If the state, in redistributing coercion among its members, has 
done so, not merely in the narrow spirit of class dominion, but 
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also in accordance with what may be called those principles of 
natural or divine right existing in the very make-up of society 
and the universe, then that society will survive in competition 
with other societies, as being the best fitted to the plan of the 
world. The persuasive faculties of its members will evoke from 
one another such a lively exercise of all the passions and abilities 
of human nature that in the resulting devotion to family, church, 
industry, and country, the people will effect the greatest con- 
quest of nature and production of wealth, will promote the 
purest family life, will plant morality and religion deepest in the 
individual heart, will inspire the intensest patriotism, and so will 
construct the equipment for national survival. 

The part played by the state in the exercise of coercion must 
be rightly understood. State coercion is necessary as against 
private coercion, not because the state can elevate the people toa 
higher level than that attained by the free exercise of their own 
persuasive powers, but in order to prevent the lower and selfish 
elements of society from dragging the several institutions down. 
The state sets the minimum level below which the struggle for 
existence shall not be permitted to force an institution. If wife- 
capture and wife-purchase were customary and recognized, only 
the strong and wealthy could get wives, and others would be 
compelled to compete with them on their own ground or else 
fail to secure the privilege of family and home. The moral level 
of the community having risen above wife-capture and wife- 
purchase, those who desire to base their own family life on per- 
suasion are able to do so safely only because through the state 
they have relegated these earlier approved practices to the cate- 
gory of the crimes of rape and prostitution, to be punished by 
the state. The moral level of the people, or at least of the 
dominant social classes, first inaugurates in its own institution 
the reign of persuasion and then secures the adoption of a mini- 
mum somewhat below its own actual attainment, to be imposed 
upon those who have not yet reached this higher level. These 
become now the sub-social or anti-social classes, in so far as the 
state is actually compelled to proceed against them. For the 
mass of people actual state interference is not needed, because 
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of their obedience, not only to the state minimum, but also to 
an even higher standard of right. 

Similar principles are true of the church. State coercion 
does not elevate the people religiously, it only prevents private 


persons from degrading them. The established or coercive 


church, having power over all the people, derived not from per- 
suasion, but from coercion, has an advantage over other bodies 
without being compelled to rise to their moral-persuasive level. 
When the people have risen to a religious level above that which 
the coercive church is exhibiting, then, in their own protection, 
acting through the state, they take this extraneous power from 
the church and compel it to compete with the others on the 
same basis of persuasion. It is religion that elevates the people, 
not the state ; the latter only sets the minimum below which 
religion shall not be prostituted to private ends. 

In the case of political parties coercion is necessary, not to 
lift people, but to lift the party organization up toward the 
moral level which the ruling majority of the people had attained. 
Otherwise those in control of the organization, directing it to 
their private ends, render it unrepresentative of the moral tone 
of the people, and the impression is conveyed that the people 
themselves are corrupt, whereas only the machinery of organi- 
zation fails of adjustment to the people’s moral character. 

Again, the state is not as competent to evoke industry as 
private persons. State coercion here is necessary, not to increase 
the productive power and inventiveness of the people, for the 
state is not a pioneer, except where it represents a higher civili- 
zation (India), or where it is a despotism, in both of which cases 
it is rather a private proprietor and acts under the motives of 
private enterprise. But the state proper, with its partnership 
and mutual veto of social classes in determining the sovereign 
will, cannot, from its very nature, evoke the highest industry 
and inventiveness, that is, the highest stimulation of the indus- 
trial susceptibility, love of work. The state only sets a minimum 
below which individual employers and employés shall not exer- 
cise coercion for private ends, and does this after the dominant 
elements of the people have reached so high an ethical level of 
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industry and enterprise that those who are on the higher level are 
being crowded in competition by those on the lower. There may 
be also a certain class of industries, like the post-office, streets and 
roads, railways, sewers, water supply, in which the state goes 
still farther in its sovereign function of redistributing property 
among the people, and, by means of public monopoly of owner- 
ship and operation at cost or free of charges, attempts to place 
the poorer classes and sections upon an equal basis with wealth- 
ier classes and sections in the use of these services. Such indus- 
tries, too, operating under special franchises from councils and 
legislatures, are a peculiarly fertile source of corruption, and, 
in defense of its own autonomy, the state may be compelled to 
monopolize them in its own hands, even at the loss of the inven- 
tiveness and enterprise which private operation would introduce. 
Here the state is compelled to go beyond its duty as the coercive 
institution of society, wherein it acts only as the framework of 
the institutions, and to take up also the technical and business 
problems of industry. Ordinarily, however, except for these 
outside interests, the state’s control of manufacturing monopolies 
would extend only to the provisions for partnership rights on 
behalf of investors, minority stockholders, and employés. This 
is the extent of its control in the other institutions, and is in 
harmony with its nature as the coercive institution constituting 
the framework within which private persuasion operates upon 
the persuasive motives. 
CHAPTER XV. 
SUMMARY. 
I have designated these papers ‘A Sociological View of 
Sovereignty.”” It remains to justify this title and further to 
distinguish the sociological from other views. These are, as 
already stated, the philosophical, the legal, the political. Philo- 
sophical views turn upon the ideal, or ultimate purpose, of the 
state, as the expression of universal reason or of the develop- 
ment of human character. They tend to personify the state, 
and to abstract the idea from the actual historical institution. 
The sociological view is concerned not so much with the ultimate 
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purpose as with the detailed processes of the state’s evolution. 


It is an inductive, comparative study of historical societies with 
reference to the part played by sovereignty, and its aim is to 
discover the actual laws governing the emergence of the state. 
The legal view is the view of the lawyer and the judge whose 
problem isa practical one. He must decide between two claim- 
ants for control in a definite matter of life, property, or other privi- 
lege. For this reason the legal view is entirely separated from 
the scientific purpose of sociology, and, if projected by the legal 
mind into social theories, it tends to abstract the state from the 
remainder of society and to set it overhead as something external 
and mechanical. Political science, which has borrowed its con- 
cepts from jurisprudence and has been prosecuted by lawyers, 
falls also into this fault. 

The sociological view, beginning as it does with primitive 
society, finds that the state, as conceived by the philosopher and 
the lawyer, does not there exist. It is blended and confused 
with other institutions. The sociologist must, therefore, look 
first for the germ which later was differentiated out from society 
and became the state, and, second, for the stages of growth of 
this germ and the exact point when it can properly be called 
the state. He looks not for an ultimate repository of sovereignty 
which comes into play on occasion, as does the lawyer, but he 
looks for a cu.ustant pervasive psychic influence existing every- 
where in society and affecting all social relations. He looks, 
not for an event, but for a ‘‘flow.’”’ The object which he seeks is 
dynamic, evolutionary. If this be so, sovereignty is but a 
branch, a differentiation, from this primitive sociological psychic 
influence. We have found this primitive all-pervasive principle 
to be private property, which originates with man’s self-con- 
sciousness and is the beginning and basis of all social institu- 
tions. Private property is but another name for that coercive 
relation existing between human beings through which the pro- 
prietor comands the services of others. This also is sovereignty, 
and in medizval law' “the one word dominion has to cover both 
proprietary rights and many kinds of political power; it stands 
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for ownership, lordship, sovereignty, suzerainty.’’ Up to this 
point, therefore, in European history the state had not yet clearly 
emerged. Private property is strictly competitive, a necessity 
of the struggle for life, and has no ethical implication. Neither 
is it subject to the will of any person outside the proprietor him- 
self. When, therefore, order and right are injected into property, 
we may say the state has appeared. Sovereignty and private 
property, then, constitute the two branches of this all-pervasive 
social relation, coercion, or dominion. 

But private property, contrary to the legal view, is not the 
creature of the state, nor is it subject to the state. It is pristine 
and anterior. It springs from the very nature of man. The 
state is rather the creature and offspring of private property. It 
arises quite late in the history of property, with the rise of 
reflective thinking and the capacity for rational codperation. 
The legal view, seeing only the unity and immense power of the 
modern state, has reversed both the historical and the psycho- 
logical order. The state is not sovereign, except to the extent 
that it has actually become so, 7. ¢., except as it has actually 
extracted coercion from private property, and has, at the same 
time, acquired for itself the organization for expressing and 
enforcing its will. The state expresses the codperative or 
mutual-veto will of that part of society which is politically 
organized for this purpose. Private property expresses the 
individual will of the several private owners, or of the private 
chief, whether patriarch, pope, suzerain, boss, or industrial 
monopolist, who is at the head of the particular institution. The 
sociological view, being strictly inductive, does not impart to 
the theory of the state that which is potential and ideal, but 
only that which is actual and historical. At the same time, by 
recognizing the state as a process and not an entity, it allows 
for its further growth and extension, and even its ultimate absorp- 
tion of all private property. Only in the latter event could it be 
rightly said that the state is absolute and ultimate, as maintained 
by the legal view. 

The sociological view is also more closely connected with 
biology than are the others. The connection with biology 
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appears in its use of the concepts “ survival” and ‘ organization.” 


Organization, in biology, is the means of economizing the vital 
forces and increasing the chances of the organism for survival. 
The same is true of social organization, which economizes the 
social forces. But there is an important difference. Biological 
organization is physical and compact, and consists of bony, 
muscular, and other structure. Social organization is psychic, 
and consists of those coercive sanctions which subordinate 
individuals to a single will, notwithstanding their inclinations 
to satisfy their desires at cross purposes in their own private 
ways. Organization is not originally the free persuasive group- 
ing of men for mutual satisfaction, but is an alternative forced 
upon them by increasing population and increasing struggle for 
existence. Upon the utilitarian explanation, organization would 
be immoral, for it tends to suppress individuals to the passions 
of afew. As it is, organization is neither moral nor immoral — 
simply necessary. 

Here the sociological view leads from biology to the philo- 
sophical or ethical view. The ethical motive is, indeed, a human 
and not an animal attribute. But it cannot assert dominion 
during the period of struggle for survival. This is the period 
of subterfuge, diplomacy, strategy, brute force, keen intelligence. 
Only in the lulls of competition, or in the final victory of per- 
fected and centralized organization, is it possible to introduce the 
ethical purpose. The sociological view of sovereignty, there- 
fore, in distinguishing between that necessity which builds up 
organizations through survival of the fittest and that freedom 
which characterizes victorious monopoly, reveals the state as the 
peculiarly ethical institution, emerging after monopoly and free- 
dom have been reached, and then injecting into each monopolized 
institution in turn its conception of right; and so the sociologi- 
cal view, in showing the relations between man as a creature of 
necessity and man as a free agent, furnishes the philosophical or 
moral view of the state with a firm foundation and a proper 


knowledge of its limitations. 
Joun R. Commons. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF.' 
I, 
EPITOME OF ARGUMENTS FROM WARNER’S “AMERICAN 
CHARITIES.” 

PROFESSOR WARNER, in his book on American Charities, 
admirably summarizes the arguments for and against outdoor 
relief : 

“Unless otherwise specified, the term ‘outdoor relief’ will 
mean the relief given from the public funds to the poor in their 
homes, not including medical relief.” 

“The following are the principal reasons assigned by those 
who believe in the maintenance of outdoor relief as a funda- 
mental part of the relieving system: 

“(1) It is believed to be kindly. The poor person is not 
separated from relatives and friends, families are not broken up, 
and the receipt of relief is not as conspicuous, and consequently 
as disgraceful, as it is where resort must be had to an institution. 

“(2) It is apparently economical. Many families can 
almost support themselves, and it seems folly to dismember 
them and place the children in refuges or board them in private 
families, and compel the adults to resort to the poorhouse, when 
a little relief given in the home would keep the family together 
and enable them to make part of their support by ordinary 
methods. Those who receive outdoor relief receive usually less 
than it would cost to maintain the same number of persons in 
the almshouse. 

“(3) There are not institutions enough. The demand for 
relief always keeps considerably in advance of the supply; and 
it would be uneconomical, and in fact impossible, to have build- 
ings enough to accommodate all who should be relieved from 

*(Compiled by PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, of the University of Missouri. 
The purpose of this paper is to present, in the language of special students, the argu- 
ments for and against public outdoor relief, and to direct the reader to available 
sources of information.— Ep1Tors. } 
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time to time. Especially in the winter months, a large number 
of persons need relieving for a short time; and if the almshouses 
were large enough to accommodate them during the winter, 
there would be great buildings vacant during the summer. 

‘“‘On the other side the following considerations are urged: 

“(1) It increases the number of applicants, because it is 
less manifestly disgraceful than the indoor system, and is much 
more pleasant to receive for other obvious reasons. The saving 
in cost for a single person supported is more than made up by 
the additional number of persons that will claim to require 
relief. It is a sufficiently pleasant form of being relieved, so 
that, if no requirement except indigency is made, a large num- 
ber of persons will become duly indigent in order to qualify for 
the receipt of alms. 

(2) It is urged that outdoor relief is undesirable, because 


it requires an amount of discrimination between cases that is 


practically impossible where the work is done by public officials. 


It has long been a principle that any work was suitable for a 
government to do in proportion as it could be reduced to a 
routine and done in a semi-mechanical way. As the work of 
giving outdoor relief cannot be done in this semi-mechanical 
way, it is unsuitable for public officials to undertake. 

(3) It is urged that corruption of politics results from the 
system, and that, in fact, the whole tone of the population is 
lowered where this form of relief is given. In many cases it is 
unworthy motives favoring the retention of the system that 
make it difficult to secure its abolition. 

‘‘(4) Where outdoor relief has been given lavishly, as in 
England at some times and places, it has simply resulted in 
reducing the rate of wages, the amount given in relief being 
reckoned on as a possible resource, so that the employé would 
accept lower wages than would otherwise have been possible.” 

Professor Warner states his own opinion as follows: ‘Those 
who favor the system of outdoor relief usually argue upon 
theory, or draw their facts from rural communities where the 
problems are comparatively simple and where abuses are readily 
checked. On the other hand, the opposers of the system deal 
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mainly with facts, and these facts are very largely gleaned from 
the administration of outdoor relief in large cities. 

“On the whole, it must be admitted that the advisability of 
giving outdoor relief is a question of administration. Under the 
Elberfeld system, in Germany, and with the great care exercised 
by the Bureaux de Bienfaisance of France, it has been successful. 
But it must be remembered that the people of the United States 
have a larger share of administrative awkwardness than any 
other civilized population. Nearly all the experiences in this 
country indicate that outdoor relief is a source of corruption to 
politics, of expense to the community, and of degradation and 
increased pauperization to the poor. Whether at its worst or at 
its best, it has not been found a satisfactory method of relieving 
distress. In the new communities of the West it has seemed to 
be almost necessary; it is always, however, to be watched with 
care, to be kept at a minimum, and in large cities to be defini- 
tively prohibited.” (Pp. 166-8, 174-5.) 

NotTe.— For an admirable summary of English opinion and arguments, 
both for and against public outdoor relief, see Miss Gertrude Lubbock’s 
book on Some Poor Relief Questions, chap. i. 


II. 
TYPICAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
MRS. CHARLES RUSSEL LOWELL. 

Public relief is money paid by the bulk of the community to 
certain members of the community; not, however, paid volun- 
tarily or spontaneously by those interested in the individuals 
receiving it, but paid by public officers from money raised by 
taxation. 

The only justification for the expenditure of public money is 
that it is necessary for the public good. Before public outdoor 
relief can rightly be given, therefore, it is necessary to prove 
that it is necessary for the community at large. Now every 
dollar raised by taxation comes out of the pocket of some indi- 
vidual, usually a poor individual, and makes him so much the 
poorer, and therefore the question is between the man who 
earned the dollar by hard work, and needs it to buy himself and 
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his family a day’s food, and the man who, however worthy and 
suffering, did not earn it, but wants it to be given to him to buy 
himself and his family a day’s food. That the law of the land, 
by the hand of a public officer, should take the dollar from him 
who earned it and hand it over to the man who did not earn it, 
seems to be an act of gross tyranny and injustice. It is granted 
that it is good for the community that no one be allowed to 
starve, but where shall be found the proof that starvation is 
imminent? Only by putting such conditions upon the giving of 
public relief that, presumably, persons not in danger of starvation 
will not consent to receive it. To those who object that, 
because the community relieves a person, that person should not, 
therefore, be reduced to pauperism by being placed in an institu- 
tion, the only answer is that the receiving of relief from the 
community constitutes pauperism ; and the refuge from pauper- 
ism is either in self-support or else in the obtaining of help from 
private sources. 

If an income was paid to every member of a community 
regardless of his own exertions or character, the result would be 
a diminution in the energy and earning capacity of the recipients. 
That is exactly the effect on those who receive public relief, 
except that there is also added a moral degradation, because 
there is a stigma attached to public relief, arising from the fact 
that the money received is actually the property of individuals, 
taken from them against their will and not belonging to the 
public. If the advocates of public relief contend that there 
should be no stigma attached to its receipt, the answer is that in 
that case the tendency would be toward the condition where 
the whole people would be ready to accept an income from 
so-called public funds, and that the resulting loss of energy and 
industry would be sufficient to plunge any nation into a greater 
poverty than any now suffers. I am persuaded, therefore, that 
the only safe way to provide public relief is under such stringent 
conditions that no one shall be tempted to accept it except in 


an extremity, and under such conditions, also, as will as soon as 
possible make the recipient of help able to support himself again 
and do his part in supporting others. I mean that public relief 
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should be indoor relief, inside the doors of an institution, where 
cure and education should be the primary objects aimed at —cure 
of disease, moral, mental, and physical, and education in self- 
control and self-dependence. 

My argument, in brief, is that the work of the mass of every 
community is an absolute necessity, in order to provide for it 
the means of living; that no human being will work @ provide 
the means of living for himself if he can get a living in any other 
manner agreeable to himself; and that the community cannot 
afford to tempt its members who are able to work for a living to 
give up working for a living by offering to provide a living 
otherwise; and that public relief must be confined to those who 
cannot work for a living; and the only way to test whether they 
can or not is to make the living provided by the public always 
less agreeable than the living provided by the individual for 
himself, and the way to do this is to provide it under strict rules 
inside an institution.’ 

PROFESSOR C. R. HENDERSON. 

This kind of relief is unnecessary. Private charity would 
supply all the necessities of such cases, if the state simply and 
instantly withdrew from this field and ceased to levy taxes for 
this purpose. Official charity is costly beyond properly admin- 
istered private charity. It is easy to be liberal with funds raised 
from the public. It costs no appreciable sacrifice to be generous 
at the common expense. 

The existence of a fund for outdoor relief is a constant menace 
of political corruption. This is especially true where the fund 
is administered by a single township trustee, without criticism 
from persons of opposite partisan motives. It is not so true 
where the fund is managed by a board made up of both parties. 
But the fund itself presents this temptation. 

Public outdoor relief tends to separate society into classes. lt 
aggravates a peril which is already great. It accentuates the 
difference between rich and poor. It makes the only bond 
between the prosperous and the broken that of the officials who 


*“ The Economic and Moral Effects of Public Outdoor Relief,” Proceedings of 


the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1891, pp. 81-5. 
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dole relief from a treasury. When those who give to the poor 
visit them in their homes, there is a personal tie of humanity ; 
but when the state interferes to do this work, that tie snaps. 
Prejudices are increased, bitter feelings are fostered in the unfor- 
tunate and forgotten. 

This system does actually tend to extinguish that very spirit 
of humanity which gave it birth. It is not safe for the well-to-do 
to forget the existence of their poor neighbors. Nothing hardens 
character more than the ease with which poverty is shut out of 
sight by the successful. So long as there is distress in the world, 
the rich need to know it by contact, and not by official reports 
alone. 

The tendency of outdoor relief is to lower wages. This 
it does it several ways. Money taken by taxation is so much 
taken from the productive capital of the country, and from the 
wages fund. Subsidized labor, working by the side of unsub- 
sidized labor, can and will take work at lower rates, and compel 
the entire class to accept the lower rates. The law punishes 
the thrifty to reward the thriftless. This history of the English 
poor law gives ample and painful illustrations of this assertion ; 
but at the door of our own city poor offices we can observe the 
same fact at work. In a new country, where labor is still in 
great demand most of the time, the full evil effects cannot be 
seen. But the dangerous system is here ready to do all its 
natural mischief in times of reverses and crowded population. 

The system tends to excite hostility to the state itself. 
First, relief educates a large class to look to government for 
help; and when this is received the feeling of dependence 
increases. The poor man has become a pauper, a beggar. A 
willing pauper is near to being a thief. As the state excites 
hope which it can never fulfill, a time comes when the pauper is 
a public enemy. Having been educated by the state to be a 
beggar, he turns upon the state because it does not recognize his 
demand for support to be based upon “natural rights.”’ 

None of these considerations weigh against personal and 
voluntary charity, which is a favor, and not a /egal obligation, and 
which may be suspended when the demand is made in the name 
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of right. On the other hand, private and church charities have 
their perils. In abolishing outdoor official relief and permitting 
freedom for private charity in this fieid, the state dares not 
relinquish the right to inspect and control all charities, where 
there is danger of increasing the evils of pauperism.* 
NoTE.—Professor Henderson states that he has somewhat modified his 
opinion since the above was written. He would not now condemn public out- 
door relief as such, although, he says, the perils of the system demand utmost 
vigilance and care, and the abolition of outdoor official relief should be sought 
as an ideal. In his work on Defendents, Defectives, and Delinquents 
(1893), p. 44, Professor Henderson says: ‘We are obliged to deal with a 
relatively permanent fact, that outdoor official relief is a part of our social 
custom, side by side with voluntary beneficence. Both forms of relief are 
liable to abuses. Church and private charity in Italy and France produced 


increasing beggary, and the same evils grew to unbearable proportions under 


the poor law of England. The worst evils are due more to the character of 


the people, and to existing social forcesand opportunities, than to any peculiar 
system of relief. At present it is a question of administration, and practical 
measures must be directed to the improvement of methods of administration. 
With a reformed poor law England was able to diminish its pauperism while 
continuing outdoor official relief.”’ 

ROBERT D. M’GONNIGLE. 

The more I study outdoor relief, the more I am convinced 
that it should be placed in the hands of organized charitable 
societies. I am in sympathy with anything in the way of out- 
door relief as handled by charitable societies. The only good 
that can come from outdoor relief is in what is granted through 
such channels. The examination of the poor-law officials 
becomes mechanical, and there is not the thorough investiga- 
tion into cases there should be; and the result is that relief is 
granted finally without proper examination. Every time the 
applicant receives relief, the bolder and more impudent he 
becomes. He begins to think he has a right to it, that there is 
no disgrace attached to receiving it, and that any examination 
on the part of the poor-law officials is impudence. 

If the same amount of outdoor relief was granted through 
organized societies, it would do a greater amount of good. The 
recipient would not feel that the relief was granted by taxation, 

™Symposium on Public Outdoor Relief,” V. C. C., 1891, pp. 28-49. 
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but by voluntary contributions. He would feel that he has no 
right to it, except because he has been unfortunate, and needs 
temporary assistance; that the society has a right to investigate 
the case, and that he must be satisfied with the examination. 
Then, again, large numbers of the recipients of outdoor relief 
are of such a class that they need help other than the mere relief 
they receive, and should have lessons in industry, sobriety, and 
economy, have employment obtained for them, have the chil- 
dren set to school, and be helped in hundreds of other ways that 
will make them useful and self-sustaining; and this work can be 
done only by a charitable organization.' 

LEVI L. BARBOUR. 

To my mind there is another very strong reason why out- 
door relief should not be provided. It is everywhere, and by 
all, admitted to be very desirable that the human race should 
be improved, and that this can in a great measure be accom- 
plished by breeding from the higher classes instead of from the 
lower. It is also generally known that those demanding out- 
door relief are not members of the higher classes come to grief, 
but of the lowest. Regardless of all responsibility for it, they 
bring into the world a race of dependents physically, morally, 
and mentally deficient. Now, if, when these deficient and 
delinquent members of the lower classes give evidence that self- 
support is impossible, they are retained in institutions properly 
regulated, while the individuals are cared for, the propagtion of 
their kind is at least checked.’ 

Note.—A similar argument is implied in McCulloch's paper on “ The 
Tribes of Ishmael,” V. C. C., 1888, pp. 154-60. See also Dugdale, “ The Jukes.” 
PROFESSOR WAYLAND. 

Outdoor relief has hitherto been mainly administered in one 
of three ways: (1) with funds raised by taxation and dis- 
tributed by paid officials; (2) with funds raised by taxation 
and distributed by a municipal board, in accordance with the 
recommendation of a body of unpaid officials or supervisors 


selected from reputable citizens; (3) with funds raised by 
voluntary contributions and distributed by unpaid agents. 
* Idem. * [dem. 
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The second method is well known as the Elberfeld system 
of outdoor relief. It has been in active operation in the Ger- 
man town of that name, near Diisseldorf, since 1853, has been 
copied in several of the neighboring towns, and has shown some 
remarkable results. 

The characteristic feature of the Elberfeld system is the ver) 
minute and constant supervision carried on by unpaid visitors o! 
the best class, selected from representatives of various callings. 
It is considered essential to the successful prosecution of the 
system that the district assigned to each visitor should be very 
small, and the poor under his inspection very few, never to 
exceed four families, so that he can do his work thoroughly, 
without encroaching upon the hours required for his regular 
occupation. The visitors are instructed to make a careful inves- 
tigation of each case, ascertaining what means of support the 
applicant may have, what relatives are able to contribute to his 
maintenance, what is his capacity for labor, and all other facts 
pertinent to the inquiry. The visitor then makes his report to 
the municipal board, which is to determine whether any relief 
shall be granted and to what extent. In cases of great urgency, 
however, the visitor is authorized to give temporary assistance, 
pending the decision of the board. The relief is always granted 
for a brief period, and the cases are frequently reheard and 
revised. Care is uniformly taken that while sufficient aid is 
furnished it shall not be given in such generous measure as to 
make public charity attractive. There are, moreover, strict 
police regulations, punishing with imprisonment refusal to work 
when employment can be had, wasting the relief granted, and 
misspending time in amusement, idleness, or drink, in such a 
manner as to render public aid necessary. The system is still 
further fenced about with other restrictions and precautions, 
which, together with its peculiar official machinery, need not be 
detailed here. The essential and controlling idea of the system 
is the minute and constant supervision of applicants for relief by 
intelligent and trustworthy citizens, each having a small number 
of families under his charge, with this limitation imposed upon 
their operations that the aid actually furnished shall be, as a 
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rule, distributed by still another class, to wit, the paid servants 
of the municipal board. 

(Professor Wayland thinks the application of the Elberfeld 
system in the country impracticable, and therefore argues against 
all public outdoor relief, using arguments similar to those above.") 

NoTeE.— Opinions, in substance the same as those quoted, will be found in 
Mr. Seth Low’s paper on ‘ Outdoor Relief in United States,” WW. C. C., 1881, 
and in his paper on “ The Problem of Pauperism in Brooklyn and New York,” 
N.C. C., 1879, pp. 200-210; in the “Symposium” in WV. C. C., 1891, already 
referred to (Dr. R. D. McGonnigle, Mr. C. O. Holden, and Dr. H. C. Taylor); 
also in the debate on “Outdoor Relief,” A.C. C., 1878, pp. 72-9 (General 
Brinkerhoff, Dr. Byers, Professor Wayland); and in discussions in WV. C. C. of 
papers noted above. Seealso Proceedings of International Congress of Chart- 
ties, 1893 (especially the paper by Mr. Robert Treat Paine). 

TYPICAL ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF PUBLIC OUTDOOR 
RELIEF. 
F. B. SANBORN. 

In Massachusetts, during the ten years ending April 1, 1889, 
the average number of persons partially supported by what is 
commonly called outdoor relief was at least 16,000, while the 
iverage number fully supported has been less than 8,000. Yet 
the cost of maintaining the 8,000 persons has been more than 
$1,000,000 annually, while the cost of supporting the 16,000 
outdoor paupers has been less than $650,000 annually. The 
average annual cost of each outdoor pauper, or recipient of family 
aid, was less than $40 for a year of fifty-two weeks, while the 
average yearly cost of each indoor pauper was more than $139; 
and, if interest on the value of the almshouses, asylums, etc., 
where the indoor poor lived, were added, their yearly cost would 
go up to $180 at least, or four and one-half times as much as the 
cost of the outdoor poor. 

Here we see one reason why outdoor relief is everywhere and 


always more common than indoor relief: for the same sum of 


money a much greater number of poor can be aided. But 


another cogent reason is that there never have been anywhere, and 
perhaps never will be, almshouses, workhouses, hospitals, and 


*“ Report on Outdoor Relief,” 4. C. C., 1877, pp. 46-54. 
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other places of indoor relief in sufficient number to contain al] 
the poor at any season, or half of them in seasons of special des- 
titution. It is unreasonable to expect a community to put all its 
paupers into public buildings if there is room in those buildings 
for less than a third of them, which is the fact. There are per- 
sons, be the number greater or less, who need public relief 
their own homes, and who can receive it there with greate: 
advantage both to themselves and to the public than anywhere 
else. Concerning this class of persons that excellent econo 
mist, the younger Pitt, said in Parliament in 1796: “ The law 
which prohibits giving relief where any visible property remains 
should be abolished. The degrading condition should be with- 
drawn. Notemporary occasion should force a British subject to 
part with the last shilling of his littie capital, and to descend to 
a state of wretchedness from which he could never recover, mere J 
that he might be entitled to a casual supply.” What Mr. Pitt 
said concerning a British subject is none the less true when 
applied to free American citizens. Great care should be taken, 
in relieving their distress, not to throw them into the great class 
of vagrant and homeless poor, to which belong many of the 
inmates of our public establishments, when they go forth trom 
an almshouse, a hospital, an insane asylum, or a prison, into the 
general community. Let us, then, adopt as the starting-point ot 
our system of public charities what the French call secours a 
domicile, and what we have termed “ family ” or “ household aid.” 
Let it be —as by the great law of nature it must be —the initial 
point of public charity. 

So far as experience can teach anything, it teaches us that 
both indoor relief and family aid, or outdoor relief, as properly 
practiced, are both indispensable in any comprehensive plan of 
public charity. Wherever and whenever one of these methods 
has been wholly given up, accidentally or purposely, evils have 
followed which only the introduction of the omitted method 
could wholly remove. Where to draw the line between the prac- 
tical use of the two methods for individual cases of poverty is 
a matter to be determined only by wise discretion on the part 
of the officers who administer public relief." 


Indver and Yutdoor Relief,” C. C., 1890, pp. 75-80. 
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NOTE. Ina paper on “ Outdoor Public Reliefin Massachusetts,” W.C.C. 
Mr. Thomas F. Ring agrees in substance with Mr. Sanborn. 
He says: “If honestly and carefully administered, | am decidedly in favor of 
ntinuing outdoor reiief as it is carried on in Boston and the state of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 
ISAAC P. WRIGHT. 

All relief afforded the poor should be public and dispensed 
under the authority of the people through their representatives 
elected or appointed. The funds for relief should be gathered 
by assessment or taxation, thus making the burden equal among 
rich and poor. Private relief should not be given. Whenever 
anyone applies to a private citizen for aid, he should be sent to 
the one place where, after his case has been thoroughly investi- 
gated, proper action would be taken. Thus there c: 
lisposed persons, 


such thing as imposing upon charitably dis) 
often the case. Public aid cannot be refused in cases of sick 
ness, where all means of the family are exhausted, and the 
children left to suffer the pangs of hunger. Neither can widows 


with many children be expected to be entirely self-supporting 


Women with large families are deserted by their husbands: how 


can they get along without public aid ? I do not believe in 
bestowing public relief with a lavish hand. On the contrary, it 
should be given only after a searching inquiry in all matters 
pertaining to the case, and then only temporarily. Continued 
aid would only encourage pauperism. So the applicants are 
informed that the relief given is only temporary, and that every 
effort must be made by them to find employment. Outdoor 
relief is justified, not only as the most economical, but likewise 
in the interest of public and private morals. To dispense with 
public outdoor relief, properly administered, would be a calam- 
ity in any community. There can be no adequate remedy to 
take its place, and the poor would be obliged from sheer neces- 
sity to resort to crime.’ 
GEORGE E. M’GONEGAL. 

The people to whom outdoor relief is mostly administered 

may be divided into four classes; and for convenience we will 


* “Symposium on Public Outdoor Relief,” WV. C. C., 1891, pp. 28-49. 
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name individual cases to represent the different classes, and then 
proceed to discuss the effect of the system upon each of these 
Cases: 

First, a man who is temporarily incapacitated, through sick- 
ness or other disability, from performing his accustomed work, 
and who has a family dependent upon his daily labor for sup- 
port. 

Second, a man who is abundantly able to work, but during 
certain seasons of the year is unable to obtain employment, and 
all his resources for maintaining his family are, for the time 
being, cut off. 

Third, a woman who by the death or desertion of her hus- 
band is left with several small children to care for, and is only 
able by her utmost exertions and strictest economy to partially 
clothe and feed her children. 

Fourth, aged people who have been respectable, sober, and 
industrious during their early lives, but who, through some 
unlucky turn of fortune’s wheel, have become dependent in their 
old age. 

In the first-mentioned case, if the man previous to that time 
has been sober and industrious, and his family respectable, it 
would seem hard and cruel to send them to an almshouse, as by 
so doing they would be humiliated, their pride crushed, and it 
would be difficult for them to recover from the shock. AA little 
outdoor relief would seem to be the best adapted to such a case, 
and yet there is danger in it. When such a family is again 
thrown upon its own resources, although work may be plenty, 
and the man abundantly able to perform it, yet that man and 
his family are apt to think it is not necessary to exert themselves 
as they have done in former years, that they can take the world 
easy. If such ideas should be realized and outdoor relief fur- 
nished them a second time, they will learn to rely upon the 
same source in every time of need; such a family is then on the 
direct road to chronic pauperism. 

In the second case we do not think that any gratuitous pub- 
lic relief should be furnished. The best way to aid such people 


is to help them to help themselves. 
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The problem of how to deal with the third class is probably 
most difficult to solve. When such a mother is respectable, 
honest, and industrious, and calculated to properly train her 
children, there would seem to be no other proper and humane 
course to pursue than to aid her by outdoor relief, so long as she 
takes proper care of her children and does all she can to aid in 
their support. But there is the same danger attending such a 
course as there is in furnishing outdoor relief to the first class— 
the danger of the mother relaxing her own efforts, losing self- 
respect and self-reliance. 

The fourth class is not so difficult to manage. As a general 
rule, those who are single should be provided for in almshouses. 
But there are many married people who have been respectable 
and industrious during their early life who, through some mis- 
fortune, become dependent in their old age, and who have a 
dread of going to an almshouse, where they would generally 
have to be separated. Such people could be provided for by 
outdoor relief with as little as, and often with less expense than, at 
the almshouse. Such a course would be humane and just, and 
in it there would be no danger of doing injury to the recipients 
of such charity. 

From the facts already stated it will be seen that the system 
of public outdoor relief is surrounded by many difficulties and 
dangers; and it has become a serious question whether the evils 
engendered and perpetuated thereby do not overbalance all the 
good effects produced. 

We cannot ignore the fact that outdoor relief in some form 
and under certain circumstances is not only humane and just, 
but that it is an actual necessity in any civilized community. 
And the main question to determine is whether it shall be 
administered by people in their individual capacity at their own 


expense, by organized charitable associations with funds raised 
for the purpose by voluntury contributions of the people, or by 
public officials from money raised by tax upon the property. 
The plan of leaving it ali to individual charity is probably 
the most objectionable of all. Under such a system many of 
the worthy poor would be neglected, while relief to others would 
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be duplicated, and it would tend to create an army of beggars, 
going from door to door, which would become a nuisance in 

community. The plan of leaving all outdoor relief to be admin- 
istered through organized charitable associations, from funds 
voluntarily contributed, which has numerous able advocates and 


which has many good features to recommend it, like public 
relief has its defects. 

There are important points in favor of the system; but the 
same tendency exists to encourage and increase pauperism unde: 
this method as under the system of public outdoor relief. We 
believe that outdoor relief in some form is a necessity, and is 
conducive to the good order and well-being of society, and w 
can see no reason why the necessary funds for its use should not 
be raised in the same manner as are other necessary expenses 
of a state or municipality. We believe that the trouble com- 
plained of under the public relief system lies in the abuse of tiie 


system and not in the system itself." 


»“ The Problem of Outdoor Relief,” WV. C. C., 1888, pp. 141-54. 
In a paper in NV. C. C., 1897 (p. 255), Mr. Ernest Bicknell says, quite in the 
spirit of the above: “I am compelled to confess my inability to propose a system 


official outdoor relief which would meet the countless demands upon it. As society 


is at present organized, I doubt the wisdom of absolutely abolishing official outd 


relief, although that method of disposing of the entire matter appeals strongly to ms 

Other arguments in favor of public outdoor relief, though similar in content t 
those quoted, may be found in the “Symposium,” XM. C. C., 1891, referred to al 
(by Mr. J. Q. Adams and Mrs. M. J. Lily); and in the debate on “Outdoor Relief 
in V. C. C., 1878 (by Mr. Sanborn and Mr. H. W. Lord). 
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ECCENTRIC OFFICIAL STATISTICS. V. 

In the March number of the Pudletin of the Department of Labor 
ire data of wholesale prices from January, 1890, to July, 1899, quar- 
terly; with a summary by Roland P. Falkner, under whose super- 
vision the data were collected. 

rhe analysis of the Aldrich report, not the least eccentric of our 
official statistics, which was the work of the statistician of the present 
report, has been severely criticised as leading to erroneous conclusions 


through giving undue weight to relatively unimportant factors. While 


these criticisms have been mostly of the summary of the wage statistics 


f that report, similar criticism is applicable to the price statistics of 
both the Aldrich and the present report. 

By a fallacious method of giving equal weight to series of wage 
tatistics representing the wages of a single foreman or overseer, with 
series representing the wages of large numbers of operatives, the 
report arrives at conclusions indicating an advance in average wages 
(gold value) from 1873 to 1891 of 7 per cent., whereas a simple arith 
metical average, giving equal weight to * wage all employés, 
shows a fall in wages for the period of nearly 20 per cent." In one 
brewing establishment, which, though an extreme case, may serve for 


llustration, the wages of the brewer increased from $2.19 per day in 


1855 to $23.96 per day in 1891, or 650 percent. This brewer being 


put in a class by himself, the increase of his wages is given equal weight 
with the increase of each of four other classes which in 189t embraced 
seventy employés. In consequence of this deceptive method of com- 
putation there is an apparent increase in wages for the establishment 
of 165.9 per cent., whereas if we omit from the calculation the class 
comprising but the one brewer, the average for the remaining classes 
shows an increase for the period of but go per cent. Thus the increase 
in the wages of but one man is made to nearly double the apparent 
increase of the wages of the entire brewing industry, for which this 
establishment stands as the sole representative in the Aldrich report. 
Professor Charles J. Bullock, in the quarterly publication of the 
American Statistical Association (March, 1899), criticising this report, 
remarks : 

*See computations of PROFESSOR CHARLES B. SPAHR in Present Concentration 


of Wealth in the Untted States. 
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This typical brewer, who received over $6,000 per year, and was certain], 
worth that amount as a subject for statistical investigation, counted for as 
much in determining the simple average as 133 laborers included in a sing) 
series in establishment 48. The brewer's wages increased 275 per cent 
between 1860 and 1891. The wages of the 133 laborers increased 29.5 per 
cent. The report has adopted a method of averaging that gives equal weight 
to each of these series, and figures out a simple’ average increase of 152.2 
per cent. for the 134 workmen. In computing the weighted average for al 
industries the report makes a bad matter worse. The industry in which the 
brewer was employed is given a weight of 16, while that in which the 133 
laborers were engaged receives a weight of 5. Such a method of weighing 
made the brewer simp!y invaluable for statistical purposes. 

It may be noted also that in July, 1883, there appears on the pay- 
roll of this establishment a second brewer, at much lower wages than 
were paid to the first brewer, but that, instead of following the method 
adopted with other classes, viz., taking the average wages of these two 
employés as representing brewers’ wages, the report classifies the sec- 
ond brewer separately as an “assistant brewer.” The assistant brewer's 
wages not making a complete series, they are omitted entirely from the 
computation. By this method the statistical value of the wages of the 
brewer was preserved. 

Professor Mayo-Smith, in his recent work, Statistics and Economics, 
in discussing the use of index numbers of prices, shows the effect of 
giving undue weight to unimportant articles, Saying: 

Professor Falkner, for instance, has twenty-five quotations of pocket- 
knives out of a total of fifty-four for metals and implements, and a grand 
total of 223 articles. On the other hand he has but fifteen quotations for 
house-furnishing goods, of which seven are for wooden pails and tubs. He 
has but two quotations for vegetables (both potatoes) and four for fish (of 
which three are for salted mackerel). Undue prominence seems to be given 


to articles of no very great importance. 


To show the effect upon the average of the food group of includ- 


ing the latter unimportant articles, this writer further remarks : 


Among the articles which go to form the important index number for 
food are four kinds of fish. All of these show a rising price since 1860; and 
the single quotation of codfish gives an index number of 312 for 1891, on the 
basis of 100 for 1860. The whole index number for food shows a rise from 
100 in 1860 to 103.9 in 1891. This is a very interesting fact, because food 
is a most important article of consumption, and this rise is in marked contrast 
with the fail of the great mass of commodities. If, however, we exclude the 
single item codfish, the number for 1891 becomes gg.9, and if we exclude all 
four quotations of fish which cover simply codfish and mackerel, the numbcr 
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becomes 94.9. That is, the rise of 3'4 per cent. is turned into the very con- 


siderable fall of § per cent. I[n other words, by giving four quotations out of 


fifty-three to codfish and mackerel, a change of eight points is made for the 


index number for food. 


Referring to the group “ Drugs and Chemicals” we find a still 

re striking illustration of the effect of an abnormal change in price 

a single article. This group, which embraces eighteen articles, is 
epresented for 1891 by the index number 86.3, showing a fall in 
prices for the group since 1860 of not quite 14 per cent. If we omit 
the single item alcohol, the index number for 1891 becomes 67.2, show- 
ng a fall of prices for this group of nearly 33 per cent., a difference 
of nineteen points. The price of alcohol, which includes a tax of 
several hundred per cent., is no more indicative of the course of prices 
than the rise of 650 per cent. in the pay of a brewer is indicative of 
the course of wages. The increase in the one case represents, not an 
increase in prices, but of taxation, and in the other, not increased pay 
for the same work, but increased pay for a position of increased 
responsibility, requiring greater skill and efficiency. Deducting from 


the price of alcohol, as quoted in 1591, the heavy revenue tax of $2 


per gallon, and comparing with the price of 1860, we find, instead of 


a rise of 311 per cent., a fall-of over 50 per cent. 

The eccentric methods of the statistician of the Aldrich and present 
reports we find further illustrated in the food group of the former 
report, where, besides the four quotations of fish referred to by Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith, we find included as bread eight quotations of differ- 
ent kinds of crackers, with but one quotation of wheat flour. Wheat is 
entirely omitted from the summary, though ample data of that article 
ire presented in Part II of the Aldrich report. We find also five quota- 
tions of salt. Thus salt is given five times and crackers eight times the 
weight of wheat flour. Though wheat flour fell 27.9 per cent. from 
1860 to 1891, the average of the eight quotations of crackers shows a 
rise of 2.1 per cent. From 1873 to 1891 the price of wheat flour (gold 
value) fell 40 per cent., while that of crackers fell but 8.4 per cent. At 
the same time there was a fall of 19.8 per cent. in the price of meat. 
Yet the food group shows a fall for the period of but 9.8 per cent. 

Though it has been thought that because of the inclusion of a 
larger number of articles the index numbers of the Aldrich report are 
more to be relied upon than others which show a greater fall of prices, 
the contrary seems true, because of the undue weight given to articles 
of little importance. Though in his weighted average Professor Falkner 
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claims to have guarded against error that might result from this cause, 
he seems but to have made a bad matter worse, as is undoubtedly 
the case in his weighted wage statistics. For instance, in weighin, 
the wages of employés in the building trades, he assumes that al] 
persons returned in the census tables of occupation as carpenters, 
masons, painters, etc., have obtained the increase of wages shown in 
establishments reported in the Aldrich report as “ Building Trades 
Establishments,” for which a high ratio of increase is shown. Yet, for 
instance, of the twenty-two series of carpenters’ wages of which use is 
made in the Aldrich report, only seven are from establishments entitled 
“building trades,” and of thirteen series of painters’ wages only five 


are from building trades’”’ establishments. 

As is shown by the pay-rolls of these other establishments, 
which the larger number were employed, the increase in wages w 
much less than in these building trades establishments, evident|, 
located in large cities where wages had increased with the increased 
cost of living. Yet by this system of weighing the statistician esti 
mates that all carpenters, masons, painters, etc., have enjoyed th 
increase in wages of these establishments shown by the data of t! 
report itself to be non-representative. 

As but a small proportion of bread or flour is consumed as 
crackers, it seems also erroneous to take the relative prices of crackers 
as to any considerable extent representing the ratio of prices at which 
flour or wheat was consumed. Neither does it seem correct to assume 
that all fish was consumed at the relative prices of mackerel and cod 
fish shown in the quotations of those articles. The majority of con 
sumers certainly do not pay Fifth avenue prices for fish. Yet the 
prices quoted for codfish, which we have found so largely to affect the 
price average of the food group, are stated to have been furnished by 
Hitchcock, Darling & Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. While 
codfish is thus quoted at 4 cents per pound in 1860, and 12% cents 
in 1891, we find on the next page of the report (Part II, p. 80) a quo- 
tation of codfish which indicates that the quotation used does not fairly 


represent the increase in the price of that article. The latter quota- 
tion is for pickled codfish, showing it to have been worth $4 per 


112 pounds in 1875, and $4 per 112 pounds in 1891. This quota- 
tion is stated to have been furnished by the secretary of the Boston 
fish bureau. As the quotation did not make a complete series from 
1860, it was not used by the statistician in his computation. It, how 
ever, goes to show that there was not the estimated increase in the 
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fish. While it is not possible in most cases to verify 
he data of either the Aldrich or the present report, there seems 
to be ground, in many instances, for doubting their accuracy. It 
seems absurd to suppose, for instance, that, with improved methods 
of production and generally falling prices, pine kitchen tables cost 25 
per cent. more in 1891 than in 1860. In his paper previously quoted, 
Professor Bullock calls attention to the fact that in the wage data seven 
industries out of the seventeen investigated were represented by a 
single establishment, and that the increase of wages shown for these 
industries was considerably greater than for the other industries, and 
remarks: 

This fact is of significance in two ways. Since the results for these indus- 
tries, represented by insufficient data, diverge so considerably from the 
results indicated in other industries, where the enumeration was more com- 
prehensive, we have a positive reason for suspecting that the establishments 
selected were not typical of the industries to which they belong. In the 
second place it is probable that the inclusion of figures based upon insuffi- 
cient data resulted in an exaggeration of the rate of increase of wayes 
between 1860 and 1891, when the report computed a simple average for all 
industries. Tue matter was made still worse when the weighted average was 
alculated. These seven industries were then given weights that aggregated 
684 out of a total weighing of 1,945 that was applied to all industries. 

One of these industries represented by a single establishment was 
he manufacture of carriages and wagons, in which there is shown an 
increase of wages of over 100 per cent.; the index numbers being 100 
in 1840, 1850, and 1860, and 202.4 in 1891. Fortunately we have in 
Colonel Wright’s report on the use of machinery official data which more 
nearly agree with the observation of persons employed in this indus 
try. It is shown in this report (Vol. J, p. 36) that the labor cost 
of manufacturing one farm wagon of similar construction was $35.35 
by the hand method in 1848, and $7.18 by the machine method in 
1895. The time occupied in the first instance was 242 hours, and in 
the latter 48 hours, 17 minutes, 8 seconds. Thus, though the labor 
was five times as efficient, there was but a fraction of a cent difference 
in the average wages. For painting the wagon, in which no machinery 
is used, the time consumed in 1848 was 20 hours, and the labor cost 
$3; while in 1895 the time consumed was 10 hours and 48 minutes, 


and the labor cost $1.59. Thus for nearly double the amount of 


work the average wages received by painters in this establishment 


were 2% cents an hour less in 1895 than in 1848. While this is not, 


perhaps, a fairly typical establishment, the figures are official, and show 
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that by a judicious selection of establishments it is possible to “con- 
clusively’’ demonstrate either an increase or decrease in the averay: 
rates of wages. The same being true, to a considerable extent 
least, regarding prices, there seems not a little truth in what has corn: 
to be a common saying: “‘You can prove anything with figures.’ 
While the methods of the Aldrich report, as we have seen, tended to 
minimize or conceal the fall in prices, those of the present report 
appear to have an opposite tendency. 

That Professor Falkner is aware of errors of the former report is 
apparent from certain changes of method, as well as from remarks of 
the present report. Forinstance: While in the summary of the Aldrich 
report there were used 223 series of actual and relative-prices, the 
present report presents but 142 series of actual prices, and ninety-nine 
series of relative prices. ‘The small number of relative-price series is 
owing to a change of method whereby, there being several quotations 
of one article, the average is taken, and one relative-price series 
obtained. In the former report, as we have seen, there were eight 
quotations of crackers, all of which constituted a price series; in the 
present report, with four quotations of crackers, the average is taken, 
and but one series obtained. With numerous omissions of articles 
from the present report that were used in the Aldrich report, we find a 
considerable number included that were not used in the first report. It 
is noticeable that every article included in the present report, not in 
the former report, without exception is one showing more or less of 


fall in price, and that in many instances the articles omitted, which 


were in the former report, are those that have risen in price. 

It is remarked in this report: 

A continuation of the prices, such as would have permitted a comparison 
of more recent prices with those of 1860, as given in the Aldrich report, 
could only be had where the articles remained identical in kind and qualit) 
and where the same sources of information were accessible. The attempt to 
carry out the new investigation on the same lines as the old one revealed the 
fact that in many cases the firms and corporations from which the original 
figures were derived were no longer in existence. Newer firms which had 
taken their places were often unable to identify the figures quoted in the 
Aldrich report for the years 1890 and 18g! from material in their possession. 
This implied that an article of the exact grade and quality which had been 
quoted by the former firms was not traded in by those to whom subsequent 
application was made. In many cases the article was no longer in the market. 
Changes, as for instance in the manufacture of woolens and worsted goods, 
had made new standards for certain classes of commodities. 
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The application of the foregoing remark would seem more obvious 
were it not for the fact that, according to the statement of the arti- 
cles in the two reports found on p. 238, with few exceptions the arti- 
cles omitted from the present report are those easily identified, and 
which have a market price. The principal change in the group 
“Cloths and Clothing” is the addition of a number of articles, the 
only omission being broadcloth and blankets. 

There certainly could be no more difficulty in obtaining prices of 
window glass than of putty, and yet in the group “ Lumber and Build 
ing Material” we find the more important article omitted and putty 
included. While putty had fallen, glass, for the period covered by the 
report, had advanced. In December, 1899, however, there was a cut 
of from 30 to 40 per cent. It is generally understood that this cut 
was made in order to freeze out or bring to terms the numerous small 
establishments outside the glass trust. 

The other omissions from this group are oxide of zinc, largely 
used in the manufacture of paints, and plate glass. The prices of 
these articles are both controlled by a trust, that of the former being 
considerably higher than in 1890, and that of the latter having greatly 
advanced during the last two or three years. 

To the food group we find added baked beans, and omitted lamb 


I 


ind potatoes ; while coffee, which fell in price from 2014 cents in 1890 
to 634 cents in 1899, is retained. Such a fall is plainly abnormal, and 
not indicative of the course of prices. ‘The author remarks (p. 243): 
‘The criteria whether a price is normal are not found in the prices them- 
selves, but in all the surrounding circumstances.” The high price of 
coffee in 1890 was the result of a blight which attacked the principal 
source of supply —the coffee plantations of Brazil—and the subse- 
quent fall the result of the later abundant production. 


It seems an error to have included this price series, and also two 


price series of spices, nutmegs, and pepper, each of which shows a con- 


siderable fall in price. To have taken the average of the two latter 
articles as one series would be in accordance with the rule generally 
followed in this investigation. Another exception to this rule we find 
in steel, the articles steel billets and steel rails being each made a series. 
Yet, notwithstanding the weight given to these articles, which had con- 
siderably fallen in price, the group “ Metals and Implements” shows 
a slight advance from January, 1890, to July, 1899, which is in marked 
contrast with the fall of 25 per cent. from 1860, and of 35 per cent. 
(gold value) from 1873 to 1891, shown by the Aldrich report. 
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As showing the slight difference made by the change in artick 


the report exhibits the result of a comparison of the ninety article 


common to the two reports, showing the fall from January, 1890, t 
January, 1899, but 1 per cent. greater than for the articles of th: 
present investigation. This, however, takes no account of the article 
of the former report not included in the present investigation, nor of 
those in the present not included in the former report. Nor does 
show the effect of the change from a method which gave so much weight 
to pocket-knives, crackers, and fish. 

It is remarked : 
A continuous series of relative prices for a long period of time, except for 

a very restricted number of articles, is an ideal which is impossible of 
realization in practice. From time to time the lists of articles must be revised 
because of the changing character of our consumption. 

Yet the changes made seem hardly in conformity with this idea. 

In the group “Fuel and Lighting’’ we find candles retained as a 
representative of expenditure for illumination, and in other groups 
articles added that are less representative than those omitted. Fro: 
the summary by groups it appears that, according to this investigation, 
what is termed the level of prices had reached the lowest point July 1, 
1897, since which time there has been a rise of 16 per cent. to July 1 
1899, a point 9 per cent. below the price level of January 1, 1890. 

This report failing to show the great increase in prices during th 
latter part of 1899, and indicating a decline since January, 1890, ! 
already been widely quoted as overturning the popular impression as 


to the effect of trusts on prices, and will undoubtedly be frequently s: 
quoted in the coming campaign. It seems at least remarkable that th 
price quotations of a report published in March of the present year 
should not at least include prices for the whole of the year 1899 
Prices for October, 1899, and for January of the present year are cer- 
tainly those most easily obtained, and would furnish information 
regarding the recent great increase in prices, regarding which the 
public is at present most deeply interested. 

From the standpoint of those whose primary desire is not the 
success of this or that political party or economic interest, but that 
each political campaign shall be a genuine campaign of education, 
official publications so obviously open to criticism must be regarded 
as peculiarly inopportune. If partisans allege, as they have not ceased 
to do in the case of the Aldrich report, that the document before us 
was prepared for campaign rather than for scientific or economic use, 
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t will be easy to make out a prima facie case in support of the charge. 
[he character and scholarship of the men responsible for the work 
will hardly be of sufficient weight with the general public to quash the 
ndictment. At other times eccentricities like those which we have 
pointed out might pass as harmless academic oversights. The eminence 
of their authors would be a guarantee of their good faith. It is too 
much to expect, however, that in the heat of a national campaign 


either party will give the benefit of any doubt to purveyors of such 


inaccuracies. 


H. L. B.uiss. 


CHICAGO. 
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“THE QUINCY METHOD.” 


THE people and teachers of Quincy, Mass., celebrated the twent 
fifth anniversary of the “Quincy Movement” in education April 20 
by meeting in the old Stone Temple. Colonel Porter, the first may 
of Quincy, presided, and Dr. William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, dean of philosopiiy 
in Columbia University; Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of school's 
Boston; Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools in Cook coun: 
Illinois; and Colonel Francis W. Parker made addresses. 

The following is the substance of Colonel Parker’s address : 

There was an opportunity, a sensible school board, a board that con- 
ducted its affairs upon sound business principles, upon a plan that 
always, in all times, brought success, a plan that the entire business wo 
unqualifiedly indorses. No other plan has or will ever succeed. To ap) 
ciate this famous board, it must be compared with other boards of the same 
functions. To have been for forty-six years a teacher of the common schools 
gives one a fair basis for comparison. 

One of the profound mysteries in this world is the marvelous psychological 
change that comes over respectable, intelligent, and otherwise wise laymen 
when they are elected by their fellow-citizens to serve on school committees. 
Persons who would never dream of superintending an electric plant, manag- 
ing a railroad, building a bridge over Niagara, leading an army, or command- 
ing a ship, enter upon the duties of a school committee with the astonis! 
presumption that they can with safety minister directly to the welfare 
children, mold society into right living, and shape the destinies of a nation 
by means of common education; that they can make courses of study, sele 
teachers, examine pupils, and manage the internal and pedagogical affairs « 
a school system. This prevailing state of affairs would be ridiculous were it 
not so awfully solemn, The presumption of school boards is the acute dis- 
tress of the nation; it is the culmination of bad politics, the very worst 
by-product of democratic evolution. For this presumption millions in money 
are wasted every year, countless children suffer, and free government is 


imperiled. 
The members of the Quincy board of education made up their minds, 
after the most careful and thorough consideration, that they were not equa 


to the task of managing the schools which the good citizens of the town had 


intrusted to their care. 
It is often said that when a school board gives up its authority to an 
expert its duties are ended, that indeed it has nothing further to do, This 
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was by no means true of the Quincy committee. The superintendent was 
given full power to conduct the schools as he thought best. There was, how- 
ever, one absolute requirement — he must succeed ; and the committee was 


the judge of successor failure. Previous to 1875 the committee had examined 


vearly the schools in order to ascertain the progress of the pupils ; now they 


proposed to inspect the schools to find out the efficiency or inefficiency of the 


pre 


superintendent; and well they did their work. What criterion they had, or 


upon what basis they estimated efficiency, is not known. Probably they esti- 
mated the real life of the school, the happiness and earnestness of the chil- 
iren, rather than technical details and quantity of book work done. 

The school board’s most important task was to defend the schools and 
the changes in the work of the teachers. 

Good people do not easily alter their ideals of education. I have some- 
times thought that theology had the deepest and strongest hold upon the 
1uman mind, especially in New England; but that ts not true; educational 
ideas are by far the slowest to change. Noah Webster is mightier than 
jonathan Edwards, technical grammar than predestination, It is useless for 
anyone who attempts to improve education to complain; the right way is to 
recognize the situation and make the best of it. Human progress is measured 
by the time it takes for a good idea to get into life. 

The board of education fought many battles, and fought them all with 
great earnestness and wisdom. One battle stands out above all others. The 
battleground was the old Town Hall, which was packed with eager voters. 
Late-comers were obliged to stay outside, although it was a rainy day. Two 
thousand dollars a year seemed an immense sum for the taxpayers to spend 
for a man who walked or rode around from school to school. The leader in 
the campaign against extravagance moved a reduction of the appropriation 
that would cut off the man who amused himself by supervising the schools. 
The motion was carried with a rush. The second town meeting, succeeding 
the first by a few days, was extremely interesting. I shall not attempt to 
describe it—the memory of it always gives me a thrill. It was a battle 
royal for the little ones. I thought of the old days of Otis and Patrick 
Henry. At this meeting a motion was made to reconsider, backed by elo- 
quence rarely heard in these days. Only the leader voted against the motion, 
and the original appropriation was carried without a dissenting voice. 

The battle for the common schools is the battle for human liberty, and Quincy 
was fortunate in the defenders of that which lies at the basis of our republic. 

Permit me to interpolate a personal statement. I have been accused of 
fighting battles. It is not true; I never fought a battle, unless trying to teach 
school is fighting. The school committee did all the work of defense, and 
each member was a host in himself. The superintendent was granted the 
entire supervision of the town schools, The choice of teachers and their dis- 
missal, the making of the course of study, the examinations, indeed every- 


thing that pertains to pedagogy, he relegated to his principals, and they in 
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turn to their teachers. The tyranny of the superintendent consisted 
demanding that every teacher should become free through self-effort. 

Phe onus of all things disagreeable, such as the dismissal of teachers. the 
board took upon itself, merely asking the superintendent to make sugges- 
tions, which were sufficient for action. It gave generously an efficient su 
port at all times; it did noi hesitate to criticise, advise, or suggest. The firs: 
annual report was written under the frank and wise criticism of the comn 
tee; it was rewritten several times. The command was: “ Make the peo 
understand what you are doing.” Through forty-six years I have neve: 
found another such efficient school committee. 

The new superintendent had an immense faith in the possibilities of 
human growth by means of education, a faith which has grown with his years 
and is now stronger than ever. He had also a great faith in free govern 
ment, brought about by educating children into freedom through self-activity. 
The battle for freedom, he thought, is not to be fought out in cruel, blood, 
wars, not by armies and navies, but in the common-school room, the cam; 
and training ground for citizenship. The lessons of the Civil War were t 
him lessons that taught how such awful horrors may be prevented by education, 

Such faith led naturally to a spirit of work, of struggle, of research, of 
open-mindedness, for the truth. He had instinctively an all-controlling love 
for children and a strong desire to help them to good lives. Twenty-on 
years in the common schools as a teacher, including three years in country 
schools and three as principal of a normal school, had taught him very thor- 
oughly the fact that he knew very little about the art of all arts. Every book 
upon education, printed in English, was on his shelves, but in them was scant 
knowledge of how to teach an American school. 

I will not attempt to describe the educational situation in New England 
One fact illustrates it fully: A diligent search was made on the rich and 
loaded shelves of Boston booksellers. One educational work, and one only, 
was found, a second-hand copy of Currie’s Grammar School Education. Do 
not misunderstand. Very much had been done in building up the common 
school. Most school systems were thoroughly organized. That of Boston 
has furnished the pattern of organization for all time. There were excellent 
teachers, noble, disinterested men and women; but naturally tradition con- 
trolled, and there was a general, though unconscious, belief that most things 
in education were fixed and finished. Among thoughtful people, however, 
there were grave doubts as to the profitable expenditure of school moneys. 

The superintendent had an overwhelming desire to find out what was 
true and what false, what should be eliminated and what brought into 
the lives of the children. He longed for an opportunity to study with 
thoughtful teachers, to study children in order to ascertain that which was 
best adapted to them. There was not one question of progress about which 
he was fully decided, except to study education with the right attitude 
toward genuine development He found thoughtful teachers, some of whom 
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1 been doubting and studying for years, others who were ready to put 
themselves into the work with hearty zeal. The teachers—forty-two, I think, 
, number — formed a faculty for the study of education. The superintendent 
led them as best he could, getting from them far more than he gave. The 
authority he had received he relegated to them, and in return demanded 
close study, original thought, creation, observation, reformation, and inde- 
} 


pendence. The teachers’ meetings were the central means of movement. 


The superinte ndent trudged from school to school, watching the teachers, 
criticising them personally, holding conferences, and discussing questions. 
He taught in every class, over and over again, not by any means because he 
was a model, but because he wished to learn how to teach It was exhilirat- 
ing, delightful work, though filled with errors and doubts, crude, unformed, 
experimental, but withal progressive. He found genius among the teachers. 
One among the best has gone to her reward; she was a native of Quincy and 
a child of truth. There were very few teachers who failed of reélection. 
They tried, they struggled with the problems; some failed, but most suc- 
ceeded. They were ever ready to take and use criticism, ever ready to 
acknowledge failure and to look for betterthings. I shall never forget them, 
that little band of heroes. I see them now, facing the children and the 
eternal questions. 

What has been accomplished? I should be most happy this day to clear 
up some common errors that have crept into the general judgment. There 
never was a Quincy method or a Quincy system, unless we agree to call the 
Quincy method a spirit of study, and the Quincy system one of everlasting 

A method in teaching means to most people a certain way of doing 
things, a way fixed and finished ; something that has a beginning and an 
end; something rounded, routinish, and efficient; a panacea, like a patent 
medicine, that may be applied with unfailing results. Method in this sense 
is the common and awful delusion of the present day. With the artist teacher 
method is the way he or she reaches an ideal. Therefore, method is entirely 
personal, ever changing, ever improving. Insight, elimination, improvement, 
are the elements of upward and onward movements. We, the teachers of 
Quincy as a faculty, wrestled with the greatest problem ever given to man. 
The faculty and its meetings brought inspiration, enthusiasm, help, and each 
teacher applied, in his or her own way, the things found developing personality 
and, therefore, personal ability. 

Those who seek for some special and peculiar method or device in the 
Quincy movement will never find it. Faith, ideal spirit, explain all that 
pertains to our success, whatever that success may be. The outcome was 
what may always be expected under similar circumstances— progressive 
movement. If you ask me to name the best of all in results, I should say, 
the more humane treatment of little folks. We tried to teach them, “ not as 


children or as pupils, but as human beings.”’ Each child has his own indi- 


viduality, his stream of thought, his desires, his hopes and fears, his grief 
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and joy. In school the child has too often a separate stream of thought, o: 
a stagnant pool, totally separate from his real life. A child should have one 
life, wholesome and complete, and the home life and the school life shou 
each supplement the other. However loving a teacher may be, the meth 
of teaching rarely discloses a deep sympathy, which is the best there is i 
any teacher. We tried to make the children happy, so happy that they 
should love to go to school. The rod was well-nigh banished. The doctrine 
of total depravity will have much to answer for in the day of judgment. 
Flogging is the direct result of the belief that the child is innately bad, and 
must be whipped into goodness. 

We knew that the child is good, if he has a chance, an environment of 
goodness. This knowledge came to us from actual experience. One beauti- 
ful incident threw a flood of light upon the child’s soul. Little Bumpus, w! 
was blind, entered Mrs. Follett’s class of six-year-olds. Without suggestio: 
the dear little folks put their arms around him and said: ‘ We'll help you. 
Humanity begets humanity. Children long for something to do, and they 


love right-doing far more than they love wrong-doing. 

The systematic cultivation of selfishness by bribery — per cents., materia! 
rewards, and prizes—was banished. The dark clouds were cleared away, 
and a higher motive, a nobler ideal, came into view. The humane treatment 
of children cannot be brought about by any particular method. It must 
spring from a deep sympathy, backed by courage and skill. The old- 
fashioned, stiff, unnatural order was broken up. The torture of sitting per- 
fectly still with nothing to do was ruled out, and in came an order of work, 
with all the whispering and noise compatible with the best results. The 
child began to feel that he had something to do for himself, that he was a 
member of society, with the responsibilities that accompany such an important 
position. 

I might end this description here, for I have told all that is essential. 
But there are mistaken opinions to correct, opinions that have done much 
harm. For one thing, we did not banish text-books; we added to them; 
change, not banishment, was the order. It was the custom for pupils to read 
through in a year one little book that a bright, well-taught child can read 
from end to end in a few hours, providing always that he is not disgusted 
with the contents. They learned the book, often by heart, from their older 
brothers and sisters; they could say every word, chant it, sing it, repeat it in 
their sleep, behold it in nightmares. It did not require much wisdom, or 
even common-sense, to furnish the children with all the best literature then 
published. The committee appropriated $500 for children’s reading, and 
I spent it as best I could. I packed the precious freight of new books 
into an express wagon and drove from school to school, taking up books and 
furnishing fresh sets. The flood of literature for schools we have now is not 
twenty-five years old. The introduction of so-called supplementary reading 
now well-nigh universal, was then exceptional. 
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The spelling-book was laid upon the shelf. Spelling was learned by the 


Quincy children in the same way that the human race learns to talk —by 


writing correctly and continually. Language was learned as it always must 
be learned —by using it correctly. Technical rules came in where needed. 
The alphabetic method was consigned to oblivion in obedience to commands 
from the highest educational authorities. The outcry against this defiance 
of nature had gone up for hundreds of years. 

Learning by heart condensed and desiccated statements in geogra- 
phy and history was to some extent eliminated. Geography began with 
the real earth, and “mud pies’’ were introduced. I remember an old 
beehive stand just back of the Coddington School. The stand furnished 
tolerably good legs and framework. The top had been taken off and a 
nolding table put thereon. With sand and images of continents we imitated 
the bees. 

The committee said, “Three R’s only,” and I echoed it, with the mental 
reservation that some day, please God, the children should have better 
nutrition than formal teaching. They should have the great book of the 
Creator, and learn from it that “day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” A naturalist took the principalship of the 
Willard School. He brought specimens of stuffed birds. One day Charles 
Francis Adams and G. Stanley Hall were visiting the school. On request, 
the principal brought in a stuffed duck which the pupils had never seen. I 
asked the children (it was the third grade) to write about the duck. They 
went at it with a will, and their slates were soon filled with good writing, 
correct spelling, and withal excellent thought. The visitors watched the 
work with interest. Mr. Adams turned to me and said: “ You are teaching 
natural history.” ‘‘ No,” I replied, “this is language.”’ So it was, with a bit 
of thought behind it. 

The criticism was made on all sides: “The children are amused and 
happy; they love to go to school; but do they learn? Can they spell?’ And 
soon. Many of you may recall the Norfolk county examination. George A. 
Walton (no better man could be found), under the direction of the Norfolk 
school committee, examined the schools of the county, town by town. The 
examination was in the so-called essentials, the three R’s, geography, and 
history. John Quincy Adams gave $500 to have specimens of penmanship, 
number work, and composition lithographed. The results were published 


ina pamphlet. Figures gave the per cents., town by town. The towns were 


lettered A, B, C, etc., so that no one knew the particular town so lettered. 
The pamphlet created a sensation. Many declared that the examination 
was not fair. They were astonished at the results. Later on an edition of 
the report came out, with the names of the towns given in full. Quincy had 
by far the highest per cent. and led in everything except mental arithmetic, 
and in that it stood third or fourth. This is the first time, so far as I know, 


that the foregoing statement has ever been made in public. 
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We learned that children may be happy, may love to go to school, may 
never have a prize, reward, or per cent., and still learn. In fact, the reaso: 
why students manage to escape knowledge is that knowledge and skill are 
made the sole aims and bribery the means of learning. 

I might fill hours recalling the memories of Quincy and its schools, but t 
what end? The apparent success of the movement is easily explained 
There was the opportunity, a faith, a spirit of work, an enthusiasm, to find 
better things for God's little ones. The outcome cannot be explained b 
methods, devices, and systems, by tricks of the trade, or by particular ways 
of doing things. What we did in Quincy was nothing new; it came direct 
from the great authorities in education. What we did is now well-nigh un 
versal ; but the mere following of authority, however good, does not always 
count for progress; repetition of devices does not necessarily bring improve 
ment. 

We stand today at the beginning of an educational movement that means 

the salvation of the world, and its elements are faith, spirit, open-mindedness, 
and work. The teachers are not responsible for what wrong ideas may exist, 
nor can school committees be justly blamed. The common school was born 
of the people, it is supported by the people, and its faults are found in the 
people. The people must demand, and they will receive; they must knock, 
and it shall be opened unto them. We are bound by tradition, by medizva! 
ways, and deeply rooted prejudice. The good that has been done is sim; 
a foretaste of what is to come. Our ideals are low. The future demands an 
education into free government, a strictly American education, an education 
to meet the demands of these times, with their world-problems that are 
weighing us down, and the ever-increasing duties of citizenship. I repeat, 
not by the guns of a Dewey or the battalions of Roberts or Kruger must 
these problems be worked out, but in the common school, where the quiet, 
devoted, studious, skillful teacher works out the nature and laws of life, 
complete living, and the righteousness that is to be. 
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Monopolies and Trusts. By Ricnarp T. Evy. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 273. 1.25. 

Tuis work is the initial volume of “ The Citizen’s Library of Eco- 
nomics, Politics, and Sociology,” of which Professor Ely is to be the 
editor. In the preface the author announces that the book “ has not 
been hastily gotten together to meet a popular demand for a work on 
trusts,” but isa part of a systematic treatise on the distribution of 
wealth, which has been in preparation for a number of years and is not 
yet completed. The book may be divided conveniently into four 
parts, which treat of (1) the definition of monopoly and classification 
of monopolies; (2) the law of monopoly price; (3) the limits of 
monopoly and the permanency of competition; and (4) evils and 
remedies. 

Beginning with the definition of monopoly, Professor Ely starts 
with Senior’s discussion of that subject, and shows that Senior consid- 
ered anything to be a monopoly which “ confers upon those who enjoy 
it a special and peculiar economic privilege.” ‘This definition implies, 
not an absence of competition, but the existence of circumstances “in 
which competition is not perfectly equal ;’’ and the author shows that 
Mill’s idea of monopoly is very similar to that presented by Senior. 
Professor Ely proceeds to show that Sidgwick defined monopoly, more 
correctly, as “ the control exercised by an individual seller or combina- 
tion of sellers over a commodity that no one else can bring to market ;” 
but then went on to extend the meaning of the term to make it include 
partial monopolies and buyers’ monopolies. Professor Patten’s theo- 
ries then claim attention. Patten considers a monopoly to be “ that 
which gives to a productive agent the disposal of a definite portion of 
the surplus resulting from production ;” but, since he holds that all 
agents of production secure such a surplus, his definition results in 
making “our entire industrial society composed of monopolists.” 
Professor Ely seems to be justified in remarking that Patten’s defini- 
tion is a “ violent departure from the ordinary usages of language,” 
and too inclusive to serve as a satisfactory basis for discussion. 

Holding, therefore, that “‘a more restricted idea of monopoly ” is 
necessary, the author proposes to define it as “substantial unity of 
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action on the part of one or more persons engaged in some kind of 
business, which gives exclusive control, more particularly, althoug 
not solely, with respect to price” (p. 14). Control of price, 

explains, is “the fundamental test of monopoly;” but this does not 
exhaust the conception, either in theory or practice, since other things, 
such as the power to withhold the supply, are often of great impor 
tance. This definition seems to accord with common usage and with 
most of the recent scientific discussions. In our judgment it is impor 
tant to discriminate sharply, as Professor Ely has done, between 
monopoly on the one hand and surplus or differential gains on the 
other ; for it is highly unfortunate to apply the term “‘ monopoly earn 
ings” to the rent of land and to business profits secured under com 
petitive conditions. As the author puts it, we must “ distinguish 
between the broad concept of differential gains enjoyed by those in 
competitive pursuits, and the monopolistic gains which are based upon 
the absence of competition” (p. 34). On a later page (138) Pro 
fessor Ely seems to forget himseif when he speaks of the possibility 
that the gains arising from lower fares of street railroads may “ be 
But this is probably a mere 


absorbed by rent or other monopolies.’ 
oversight, since, on p. 137, he repeats his earlier statement that rent 
is not a “ monopolistic gain.” 

Professor Ely classifies monopolies as follows (p. 43): (1) General 
welfare monopolies, based on patents, copyrights, etc., and including 
public consumption and fiscal monopolies. (2) Special privilege 
monopolies, based upon public or private favoritism. The bulk of the 
so-called trusts would be included here. (3) Natural monopolies, aris 
ing from a limited supply of raw material, from the properties inherent 
in the business, or from secrecy. ‘To the first two classes above men- 
tioned he would apply the term “‘social monopolies ;”’ so that his most 
generai classification is, first, social, and, second, natural monopolies. 
Obviously this classification depends for its value upon the validity of 
the distinction drawn between the so-called natural and social monopo- 
lies. Professor Ely has perhaps done more than any other single 
writer to familiarize us with this distinction, having adopted it as long 
ago as 1888, when he published his Prodlems of Today; and it is inter- 
esting to notice that he still upholds it. He remarks (pp. 66, 67): 
““Of course, there are those who claim that there is always an incre- 
ment in gain resulting from combination. This is the socialist point 
of view, but it is not admitted by the writer. It is admitted that we 
have an increment in gain under the circumstances which have been 
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mentioned, but not under all circumstances. It is right at this point 
that controversy arises.’’ Professor Ely holds that in commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, monopoly does not arise from economies of 
combination of capital; but a discussion of the subject is deferred to 
, subsequent chapter. 

Next in order is an excellent chapter upon monopoly price. In 


this the law of highest net returns is first presented in the usual man- 


ner (pp. 99-102). But Professor Ely adds to this a sec ondary or deri- 


vative law which is of much importance and is formulated as follows: 
“The greater the intensity of customary use, the higher the general 
average of economic well-being, and the more readily wealth is gener- 
ally expended, the higher the monopoly charge which will yield the 
highest net returns’ (pp. 102-8). This derivative law is illustrated 
and applied in many interesting ways, and is a distinct contribution to 
the subject. The author also develops the topic, already suggested by 
Walras, of the lack of uniformity in monopoly prices, and shows that 
the intelligent monopolist will endeavor, by variations, real or appar- 
ent, in the quality of the commodity or service offered to the public, 
to attract different classes of customers, exacting from each the price 
that will yield the largest returns from that class (pp. 108-12). This 
chapter gives what is perhaps the best presentation we have yet had of 
the subject of monopoly price. One criticism, however, may be made 
concerning the method of presentation. The author does not empha- 
size sufficiently the point that fixed expenses of all kinds are disre- 
garded in determining what price will yield the highest net returns. 
rhis fact is brought out incidentally in a footnote (p. 116); but it 
should have been accorded an important place in the main text, for, as 
it is, the general reader is likely to infer that all expenses are factors 
in determining monopoly price. 

In the chapter upon the limits of competition Professor Ely defends 
his distinction between natural and social monopolies, and faces 
squarely the question whether competition is self-annihilating (p. 141). 
In a footnote he remarks (pp. 167,168): “ It is strange that some con- 
servative economists apparently fail to see that what they concede to 
the advocates of the superiority of monopolized businesses implies an 
abandonment of the fundamental position of economics concerning 
the advantages of competition, and is a virtual surrender to the theory 
of socialism.” The author insists that the admission that competition 
is self-annihilating should lead to socialism (p. 142),‘and publishes a 
long and very able letter from a friend who argues as strongly as it can 
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be argued that “in every modern industry” there is “ an innate tend 
ency to consolidation.” 

In answer to this question Professor Ely admits that in the field 
natural monopolies competition is impossible, but contends that els« 
where the case is different. He believes, and rightly, that productior 
on a large scale, or concentration, is a different thing from monopoly 
(pp. 143. 144). A first reason for this belief is that, outside the field 
of natural monopolies, the point of “maximum efficiency of plant 
is reached sooner or later, and that “ new fixed charges emerge as 
business grows” beyond this point. While the wastes of competition 
may sometimes be avoided, its advantages are lost also; and business 
becomes “ listless, content to follow in the old ways, indifferent to sm 
economies.”” In the second place, an examination of the published 
lists of trusts shows that many of these combinations do not enjoy 
monopoly and that others are natural monopolies (pp. 168-74) 
Thirdly, many of the monopolies that now exist in the manufacturing 
industry owe their power to favors received from natural monopoli: 
and to other illegitimate advantages, so that it cannot be said that they 
are due exclusively to economies arising from monopolized productio 
(pp. 170-76). These facts weaken the argument from the alleg 
tendency to monopoly in all fields of industry. Finally, the author 
argues that the “ causes of competition are found in human nature and 
in the laws of the external physical universe,” so that we may believe 
competition to be a permanent economic force (pp. 178, 179). ‘There- 
fore he concludes : ‘So far as we now see, we have a large field belong 
ing to monopoly; but outside of this field we have another in which, 
under right conditions, competition is a permanent social force. 
Furthermore, we place the burden of proof upon those who claim 
that competition in industry is self-annihilating and invariably makes 
way for monopoly.” 

The next chapter, on the concentration of production, reviews the 
available facts, and recognizes an unmistakable tendency toward pro- 
duction on a large scale (pp. 180-89). But the author presents also a 
considerable body of facts that show that all the advantage is not univer- 
sally upon the side of giant enterprises (pp. 190-94, 197-201). In 
this connection he refutes the arguments of Mr. Wells concerning the 


tendency to concentration in agriculture. He also shows that stock 
speculation has been an important factor in producing the industrial 
combinations of recent years (pp. 214-16). In so far as concentration 
takes place “‘ without any special favors,” Professor Ely considers it a 
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to society, and says (p. 196): “ Large-scale production 

comfort and well-being through increased production 

vealth. Large-scale production increases the margin 

between the human race and bare subsistence, or even starvation.” 

Che real significance of the trust movement, apart from natural mono- 

ilies and special favors secured from these sources, is ‘ nothing else 

than this general tendency toward increased size of the business unit”’ 
(p. 212). 

rhe concluding chapter treats of evils and remedies. In so far as 

concentration has been attended with monopoly, Professor Ely dis- 

the movement. Monopoly usually, though not necessa- 

ily, makes for higher prices; and the existence of a class of favored 

persons is an important factor in the struggle for survival (pp. 217-25). 

It also may result in deterioration of the quality of the service or com- 


modity, when the stimulus of competition is removed (p. 226). More- 


over, monopolies are likely to exert a grievous pressure upon producers 


of raw materials (pp. 226-8). In any event, monopoly means despot- 
ism, and is likely to occasion the insolence and oppression to which 
despotic control is always prone. Human nature has not changed 
radically, and future experience is not likely to differ from the experi 
ence of the past (pp. 229-31). Finally, monopoly excercises an 
undesirable influence upon the distribution of wealth, and produces a 
concentration of wealth which is a dangerous thing in a republic like 
ours (pp. 230-40). 

Touching upon remedies, the author shows the futility of direct 
prohibition, the method which we have been inclined to follow in the 
past, and favors more indirect methods (pp. 240-45). He does not 
favor a refusal to incorporate large enterprises, but does desire a reform 
of corporation laws (pp. 245-8, 267-72). The reform of unequal 
taxation is good, so far as it goes (p. 249). Potential competition can 
be relied upon only when monopoly is not based upon favoritism of 
any kind (pp. 252, 253). Education, both general and special, can do 
something to equalize opportunities (pp. 255, 256). A reform of the 
tariff and of our patent laws, and the suitable regulation of inheritance 
and bequest, can do much (pp. 264-7). Even more can be accom- 
plished by a proper control of natural monopolies, which would abolish 
the special privileges and favors that many industrial combinations 
now enjoy (pp. 256-64). Here the author favors, upon the whole, 
the policy of public ownership ; and emphasizes the fact that his views 
upon this subject must now be regarded as conservative, since a change 
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in public sentiment inclines many who formerly opposed such 
policy to favor even more radical methods than he is prepared to 
advocate. 

The reviewer has already expressed his belief that Monopolies 
and Trusts is a highly valuable contribution to an important subject 
and he believes that the general verdict will be that the book is the 
best piece of work that Professor Ely has yet done. In any case, al! 
readers will be impressed by the perfect candor and scientific reserve 
which characterize the book. We need, not intemperate and wholesale 
denunciation, but impartial and searching discussion ; and this is wh 
the author has given us. Finally, the book should lead the advocates of 
industrial consolidation to weigh carefully the distinction between con- 
solidation and monopoly, and to see the logical outcome of the 
admission that monopolized production is superior to competition in 


all important parts of the industrial field. 
CHARLES J. BULLOCK. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Rural Wealth and Welfare, Economic Principles Illustrated and 
Applied in Farm Life. By Grorce T. Faircuitp, LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., Igoo. 

Many works on economics are written by persons who have chiefly 
before their minds the phenomena of urban life, manufactures, and 
commerce. Naturally such discussions borrow their illustrations from 
fields not familiar to farmers. The author of the elementary book 
here under notice was for three decades a teacher in the agricultural 
colleges of Michigan and Kansas, and his memory is full of those pic 
tures of social relations familiar to farmers. These facts account for 
certain important advantages of the treatise. 

The three parts of the book deal with productive industry, distribu- 
tion of wealth, and consumption. Exchange is considered under pro- 
duction. Perhaps the most important and original portions of the 
volume are those in which free use is made of illustrative charts which 
present in a very clear and interesting form statistics of farm stock 
and crops, the yields of grain, the fluctuations in prices of agricultural 
products, manufactured goods, and silver in recent times. 

The author’s definition of “welfare”? includes health, wealth, wis- 
dom, and virtue, and he believes that economic science should deal 
with only one of these factors, wealth; the other elements being 
treated in public hygiene, the science of education, and the science of 
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vernment. In spite of this defective formula the sociological 

int of view is not entirely neglected in the body of the work. On 
the whole, it was well worth while to place such a volume in the valu- 
ble series of which it forms a part, although the title suggests far more 
than the contents give. Within the restricted limits set at the begin- 
ning, the author has given the agricultural community a sane, trust- 
worthy, intelligible, and inspiring book. 

R. HENDERSON. 


The Caroline Islands. By F.W.Curistian, B.A. (Balliol College, 
Oxford) and F.R.G.S., and Corresponding Member of the 
Polynesian Society of New Zealand. With an Introduc- 


tion by Admiral Cyprian Bridge. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899. Pp. xili+ 412, with forty-three illustrations and five 
maps and plates. $4. 

Mr. CHRISTIAN is aman of letters, a humorist, and a humanist. 
He has had the leisure, the money, and the inclination to wander 
extensively through the islands of the Pacific, and has given a picture 
of the social and industrial life of the natives interesting to the general 
reader and valuable to the sociologist, and has introduced sections of 
importance to botany and philology. The writer is not a scientist by 
profession, and his interest was not centered upon any of the 
ethnological problems which might be studied to advantage in the 
region, but the volume is altogether superior to the ordinary narrative 


of travel. The illustrations are good. 


Murder in All Ages. Being a history of homicide from the earli- 
est times, with the most celebrated murder cases faithfully 
reported, arranged under controlling motives and utilized to 
support the theory of homicidal impulse. By MATTHEW 
WortH PINKERTON, Principal of Pinkerton & Company’s 
United States Detective Agency. With sixteen illustrations. 
Chicago: A. E. Pinkerton & Co., 1900. Pp. xviii +574. 
$2.50. 

In the way of fiction there has been no lack of attention to the field in 
which the detective works, but heretofore the detective himself has not 
undertaken to give ina systematic way the results of his special knowl- 
edge, and the appearance of this volume, the first in a series on the 
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“‘ History of Crime,” is a matter of considerable importance to socio 
gists. The criminologist proper has very largely regarded the anatomic 
aspects of his subject. His contact with criminals has been occasional a1 
brief. He has seen the criminal after his capture or incarceration, | 
measured him and applied other tests to make it possible to recogn 
him again, and his methods have resulted in theories of a criminal typ 
of man rather more than in anything else. But the detective spends 
his life in studying the habits of criminals while they are at large and 
members of society, and he is in a better position to get at the crimina 
on the side of his interests and mental make up. Consequently th: 
standpoint of the detective will probably in the end give better results 
to the sociology and pedagogy than will that of the criminal anthro 
pologist. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s analysis and classification of motives in the most 
celebrated murder cases in history are a valuable contribution to th¢ 
literature of this subject, and his personal knowledge of the caxz 
célébres of the present generation makes his treatment of these particu 
larly interesting. Two additional volumes of this series will be issued 
soon, and their appearance will be awaited with interest. 

W. I. THomas. 


The Oneida Community : A Record of an Attempt to Carry out 
the Principles of Christian Unselfishness and Scientific Race- 
Improvement. By EstLake. London: George 
Redway, 1900. Pp. vi+ 158. 

Tuls is a defense rather than a history of an interesting experiment 
in marital and economic communism, by a member of the communisti« 
community. “If the public interest warrants, it will be followed by 
very much more complete and authoritative work, containing volumi- 
nous details which have necessarily been omitted from the present 
pamphlet.” A faithful and full narrative history of this movement 
would, indeed, be of great interest, though it is doubtful whether a 
sympathetic member of the community would be able to report the 
facts in a scientific way. The writer claims that the experiment was 
entirely successful in all respects, that communism in marriage was 
deliberately abandoned as the result of public criticism, not because 
it worked unsatisfactorily, and that the “Oneida Community, Limited,” 
is still prospering greatly in a business way. The most interesting 
light thrown upon human nature by the sketch is the degree to which 


normal habits may be modified through suggestion. 
W. I. THOoMAs. 
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Effects of Lumber Industry upon Agriculture in Sweden.—In treatin; 
liscussed effect of the modern timber industry upon J iture 1 Sweden, A.G. 


gbom draws an interesting comparison between two of tl 1istr f Norrland. 


listricts, L6fanger and Nordsj6-Jorn, are extremes, inasmuch as the former is 


evoted almost entirely to agriculture, while tl 
industry. 

in the former there has beena rise of wages, owing to the attraction of the wood 
ndustry in inducing a movement of labor; this 1s made much of by the agriculturists. 
Nevertheless figures show a decided increase in the productiveness of agriculture since 
the introduction of the new industrv (about 1870). Cultivated ground has extended 
1,500 to 4,300 hectares, live stock has doubled, and grain production has greatly 
ons y the fact that more rational methods of cultivation have been 
, it is likely that income from agriculture has doubled. Only the fertile 

southern province of Malmohus ranks this northern district in productiveness. 
Referring to figures for population, a remarkable result is found; population has 
ncreased only I per cent., while agricultural returns have doubled. This appears to 
lenote a large augmentation of needs and a rise of the standard of living within the 


he present scarcity of labor is to be regarded as a temporary phe- 


stronghold of the timber 


cades. 
nomenon. 
Comparing now the forest regions of Nordsjé-Jorn (two -ighboring districts 


en together for the sake of attaining more representative results), the percentage 
gain in cultivated ground, harvests, and stock « 


joes not differ much trom that seen 
n Léfanger, except that the timber industry has greatly increased the demand for 
horses in the former district. Population has exhibited a much larger growth. 
The author, basing his judgment upon personal observation, regards the manner 
ving and the needs of life as having been substantially alike in the two regions 


pared, and thinks that the augmented agricultural returns, in one case as in the 


ther, went to satisfy raised standards of living. Under such conditions the ener 
etic growth of population in Nordsj6-Jorn during the last decade* must have been due 
to the hasty development of the timber in ve 
This growth, also, the writer regards as merely temporary, and believes the con- 
trasts of population will gradually disappear. He takes this case of extremes and 
minates less Important factors in the h ype of throwing some light upon the general 
nd more complicated problem.—Zkonomtsk Tidskrift, Haft 1,1900. Condensed by 
\. G. KELLER. 


The Social Question in the Nineteenth Century.— All epochs have had 
social agitations, but not until the nineteenth century have these appeared to be the 
essence of history. Changes in the industrial mechanism, as well as the participation 

f the popular classes in politics, are partly, but not wholly, responsible for this 
fact. The further responsibility is to be attributed to the French Revolution with its 
two erroneous principles : (1) the secularization of society, and (2) individualism. As 
i result of this revolution there was established a new order of things founded on the 
ndependence of man in his relationship to God, on the absolute predominance of 
ndividual interest, and on man’s almost unlimited liberty with his equals. 

The formation of associations, fraternities, and trade unions for the sake of 
uinteracting the individualistic spirit propagated by the Revolution is one of the 
10st significant facts of the later nineteenth century. This professional syndicate 

movement was strong enough and general enough to force parliament to abrogate in 
1884 the law of 1791 prohibiting professional unions. No graver disavowal of the 
work of the Revolution could have been made. 
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There has thus been, in spite of individualistic principles, a general return 
corporate organization throughout the French nation. Less than a century suffice 
make this inevitable; and the fact is the more significant because the revoluti 
themselves initiated the reaction. From now on public opinion is going to prox 
a return to the régime of association to be either imposed by law or gained by lib 
and to the status of social legislation. This is the beginning of the counter-rey 
tion. The threats of socialism have contributed largely to bring about this react 
In fact, socialism has made gigantic strides in the last thirty years. Beginning w 
dreams of sentimental and vague utopias, it became saturated with the scientiti: 
trine formulated by Karl Marx; and today its various schools all aim at a redistri 
tion of industrial and agricultural wealth to be brought about by means of the collect 
appropriation of the soil and of the instruments of labor. A materialistic concepti 
of the society of the future has thus replaced the ideal of justice which haunted 
brains of the revolutionists. 

To such a movement, which is already sure of its ground, it is not sufficient 
to react negatively merely. A positive program must be opposed to it which s! 
establish the following principles: (1) the organization of such a corporate régime 
shall bring together those social elements which are fitted for a common (soc 
function, and which shall grant to these associations, when given a permanent « 
stitution, the power which is now vested almost entirely in the state; (2) a legislation 
imposing upon labor, property, and capital regulations conforming to divine law, to t 
solidarity of the family, and hence to public welfare. Such reforms are the only 
means of weeding out the evils engendered by individualism, and of saving society, 
by snatching it from the anarchy in which it is steeped and the socialism which 
invading it, from the evils which threaten it. Furthermore, the Catholic church ak 
can inspire and direct these reforms, by restoring to the people the notion of Christiar 
social right, which was destroyed by the Revolution, and by reinstating in the minds of 
men the philosophy of the gospel, which has been suppressed by the rationalism trans 
mitted by the Xéforme aux Constituants de 1789, by the false conception of man a1 
society which Rousseau taught, and by the influence on our contemporaries of Kant 
and Hegel. The church alone can resolve the objection to social reform constituted 
bv the rivalry of nations. She must be the mediator through whom internationa 
reform legislation is made —and such legislation is both possible and desirable. 

rhus, in every respect, and from whatever point of view the social problem is con 
sidered, its solution rests in the precepts and the action of the church. And society 
can work out its salvation only by accepting Christian doctrine intact and applying it 
in custom, in institutional life, and in legislation; a merely superficial invocation of 
ecclesiastical aid will not be sufficient. 

Liberalism is to be condemned in social and political theory just as is rationalism 
in metaphysical theory, the former because of the skepticism it has engendered it 
religion, the latter because of the powerful expansion of socialism which it has 
fostered. 

The question which the twentieth century has to answer is: Will Christian citizens 
have sufficient faith, resolution, and devotion to join hands on the ground which their 
church shall indicate to them and to draw from her teachings a common program of 
action and of government ?— A. DE Mun, “ La question sociale au XIX° siécie,”’ in 
L Association catholigue, December 15, 1899.—A. D. S. 


The Corporate Movement in Europe.—The present century, in contrast t 
the negation and destruction of traditional authority which marked the eighteent 
century, has been one of pretty steady reconstruction and reorganization. The chief 
agent which has furnished the formulas for the solution of the great religious, political, 
and economic problems, with which the century has had to deal, has been modern 
sciences. Men are today again strongly feeling the need of a more stable authority, 
yet an authority based, not upon mere tradition or physical force, but upon free dis 
cussion and scientific inquiry. This tendency is evident in both the religious and the 
political spheres, almost running to the extreme again, in some parts of Europe, of 
the aristocratic and imperial ideal of authority by force and tradition. But especial; 
marked, in its free, democratic form, is this movement in the industrial world. The 
yreat discoveries of science applied to industry in the form of machinery, increasing 
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roduction, and quickening communicat 
n on the basis of status; and, inau 
egun to result in the elimination 

lers, who from time immemorial have 


mpel them to swell the unstable crow jominans 


lof s 
f a few shrewd and strong-handed captains of industry. this situation has 
ecome very precarious is witnessed to by the rapid ri cen ars, in all parts of 
Europe, of socialist, anarchist, trade-union, “ perat ’ ! vements 


Socialism, which is rapidly gaining ground, is 


against /aissez-faire, and a grouping for a principle and a condition of stability and 
thority consistent with freedom. The form in which this purpose is stated is two 
(1) the nationalization of the soil and struments of production, (2) the 
> distribution of i roducts by the state. But the pur 

n ative 


vay of educating ; horough! 


au 
fold, viz.: 
weanization of labor and the 
pose, carried out in this form, would defeat 
und all liberty, because it provides no adequate v 

modifying the natures of the individuals to fit them for such a conditi 
But parallel to this socialist movement is the general labor-union movement 
ope, which is instinctively turning toward that general form of organi- 
the days of the guilds. This 


suppressio 


throughout E 
zation by trades and professions which characterized 
movement, guided by, and given part in, a wise state legislation, we believe to be an 
effective antidote to the vagaries of socialism, and the only rational basis on which to 
und the representative institutions of modern dem« 


ns of the Middie Ages had for their chief principle s the protec 
and more skillful, and in general 


racy. hese trade organiza 
t tion of all working- 


nen against the encroachments of the stronger 


ag st all enterprises of Spc culation, bv the establishment of fraternal relations 
between masters and workmen. people (1) a 
nditi abor, (2) an efhcient 

1 enjoyment of a 
common patrimony, insuring to them a dignified stand * community, the 
representation of their true interests, and security in ¢ 
c rporate régime have not been given an equivalent substitute by the modern doc- 


nes of popular sovereignty and universal suffra out too often 
than in spirit, We must have an 


ave. ‘The advantages of this 


ge, which is carried 
intelligent governmentai 


tri 
merely in name ra 
yuragement of the trade-union movement. 
I. In England such encouragement and « 
m the advantages of the principles of collective 1ining, mutual insurance, and 
ing wage scales, worked out chiefly through the efforts of the unions, Parliament 
2 series of laws since 1875, established the privileges of: 56% hours 
; Sunday rest; special labor rules for women and chil- 
public corpora- 


en 
lire is farthest advanced. Aside 


vars 
has, DY ¢é as 
the working week for adults 
ren; a minimum wage for all work for the state, for cities, and fi 
tions; and employers’ insurance of employés in cases of injury incurred while the 
latter are at work. 

Il. In Germany the labor corporations have developed under very different con- 
litions; having never become thoroughly legalized as in England, so in Germany 
employers’ insurance and other labor benefits are granted. Yet, in contrast to the 
English law, the German gives the workmen the right only to present petitions upon 
the rates of wages and decisions made by the employers. But it suppresses the right 
of the laborers to assemble and freely discuss the conditions of the contracts of their 
employment. To be treated as men, therefore, is the keynote of the German labor 
movement. 

III. The Austrian parliament has in recent years thoroughly reconstituted the 
labor laws of that country. Sickness, age, and other similar benefit laws are based on 
those of Germany; but, in contrast to the German law, workmen and employers are 


given opportunity to regulate jointly the conditions oi production. 
IV. In Belgium, as well as in Austria, the corporate movement is characterized 
but the forces of the 


bv the formation of strong organizations among the emplovers ; 
labor organizations have been turned largely into the current of socialism. 

VI. In France nothing of much consequence has been done to assist the labor 
and trade unions to form effective organizations—M. Cu. LE Cour GRANDMAISON, 
poratif en Europe,” in Aevue des Deux Mondes, February 15, 1900. 
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Philosophy and Modern Culture.—Our modern life, if we study it in its societ 
talk, and in that faithful reflection of popular feeling and taste which our jour 
supply, exhibits much of coarse feeling, of affected taste, of superticial and half-e: 
neous ideas. If a man wants to feel justly and nobly, avoiding on the one hand 
apathy which leaves the spirit inert, and on the other hand the exaggeration wh 
deprives it of its equilibrium, if he wishes to avoid crude judgments on books and ot 
works of art, he must inspect things more closely than the many are wont to do, si 
to discover in what true worth resides. And this inspection, carried out thoughtfi 
and thoroughly, forms a part of philosophic investigation. 

In the juster scale of emotional appreciations which the study of philosophy see 
fitted to develop there is one ingredient which deserves special recognition — refie 
ive humor. It may seem the height of paradox to say that philosophic reflection « 
duces to a fuller enjoyment of that quiet fun with which, according to our m 
humorous playwright, the world is teeming. Nevertheless philosophy, just because 
she boldly peers into the very heart of things, just because she ruthlessly tears of the 
mask and shows us their real visage, may train us, if only we have the natural endow 
ment, to detect incongruities, absurdities, and so to garner food for quiet laughter, 
where the unphilosophic man sees nothing amusing. It may help us in many an |! 
of quiet detachment to view the whole scene of human life about us as one-ha!! 


comedy. 
The same philosophic habit of mind, the determination to examine things to the 


bottom, so as to get at their real significance and value, which helps to perfect our 
emotional life, will aid in the cultivation of the highest type of volition. A philosoy 
spirit leads a man to brush off the artificial traditional respect which, like mildew, 
gathers about the aims of life, and to see just where the highest good is to be reac! 
No one can be said to possess culture who has not thought seriously about life’s e1 
And no one who wants to think seriously about these can fail to derive profit from 
careful study of that branch of philosophy which is specially concerned with the: 
viz., ethics. You cannot be said to have made the value of your aims perfectly clear 


yourself until you have thought about such » question as this: Is the true rational end 
of conduct happiness for oneself and for others, so far as a man can further this; or 
does it consist in something which lies near this, it is true, but differs profoundly from 
it, let us say in the growing perfection of ovr nature, and preéminently in the forn 
tion of a beautiful and strong moral character? To think about life’s ends in t! 


large way is to think ethically. 

In its influence on the growing mind and character, philosophy tends to devel 
and to perfect our individuality. Philosophy can be and is studied and assimilated in 
a great many different ways, and, as a result, philosophic minds present much variet 
The reason of this is, not merely that philosophy is so many-sided, presenting to t! 
choice so many alternative views, but because, being an interpretation of experience, 
makes so subtle and so profound an appeal to the sources of personality within us. 
is certain that our temperament and innate tendencies do as much as the particula 
tenets of our teachers in determining the special directions of cur philosoph 
thought. 

Much of the old prejudice of men of science against “dreamy metaphysics” is 
out of date. The great characteristic of the movement of philosophic thought during 
the last two centuries is its growing respect for the realities of experience. 

We are not forced to concede that philosophy yields only pertectly useless know!- 
edge. It is only so long as you take utility in a narrow sense, insisting on a direct 
and obvious gain, that philosophy politely declines to meet your demands.— JAMES 
SuLLY, “Philosophy and Modern Culture,” in the Fortnightly Review, January, 
1900. 

Sociology in Secondary Schools.—Three answers to the question whether 
it is opportune to introduce sociology in the most advanced classes of the secondary 
schools. 

1. Dr. E. Delbet says: The goal of education, which, for Comtean philosophy, is 
to prepare individuals to live in the environment by which they are surrounded, can 
be attained by one means only, 2. ¢., instruction as comprehensive as possible in the 
essential elements of the hierarchy of sciences, culminating in social science and ethics. 
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rhe question ought rather to be stated thus: W1 
secondary schools as well as ethics, which ha 
secondar education ? 
he reasons for not introducing this bran 
gy lacks organization, and the science nee 
present status of sociology, it is possibie, OF yrtul and 4 desir > ntro- 
e the subject in the secondary schools. It n ell be iz t ‘ expense 
philosophy —not including ethics. Poss i ties, \ ) ns from 
ents and dangerous discussions on sociologica! m s among the pupils, are not 
a careful 


yvreat here as in the case of ethics, and, 
selection of prudent and reserved ins - 
If this subject cannot now be introduced in the secondary schools, 


should at least be tried in one or more of the Lycée Paris, and in 
male, in both of which it would doubtless be very sucx | 

2. Mr. Marcel Bernés says: It would be u s to make further com; 
curricula which ought rather, in more ways than one, to be simplified; furthermore, 
it would be folly to teach in the secondary schools a subject in which even specialists 
have few points of agreement. Pupils between the ages of eight and eighteen are 
incapable of comprehending, and hence of taking any interest in, sociology. The 
introduction of this subject would make room for the habit of passing immature and 
erroneous judgments on the part ot pupils. 

But this is not to say that sociological ideas should be excluded from secondary 
education. It is not necessary always to follow ely the letter of the curricul 
On the contrary, despite the prevalent opinion that such procedure is necessary, 

idental, programless instruction, so to speak, is the most effective means by which 
to introduce the pupil to concrete things and to the affairs of life. It is in this way 
that sociological ideas should be brought to the secondary pupil. Indeed, in the 
nature of the case, sociological ideas, like ethical ideas, are bound to creep in every- 
where in this way unconscious!y, whether we will or not. This is notably true in the 
study of psychology and ethics, which are to a considerable extent social; and the 
isolation and systematization of their social aspect into a separate course or discipline 
would not be opportune in the secondary schools. On the contrary, many disad 
vantages would attend such procedure. Among other things, the dangerous tendency 
to cramp everything into formule and dogmas would be fostered; furthermore, the 
very best method for introducing sociological ideas to young pupils would be dis- 
carded; still further, the method of unconscious discovery would be sacrificed to that 
of explicit exposition. 

3. Mr. Raoul de la Grasserie says: In just the degree in which a science is in its 
formative stage, it should not be taught. According!*, sciences should not be taught 
even in the universities until they have attained a certain degree of organization and 
stability. Sociology has reached such a condition of organization that it may be 
taught in the higher institutions, and ought to be taught there more universally than 
it 1S. 

Sociology has its place also in secondary education, just as has psychology and 
history, of which, from the dynamic point of view, sociology is a kind of abstraction. 
Sociology should not, however, be carried bodily into the secondary schools. It has 
two branches: first, the abstract, which treats the fundamental problems of the social 
organism, of social laws, etc., and which is mainly disputed territory; second, the 
concrete, which takes up social evolution in its various branches, economic, juridical, 
political, religious, etc.; this branch is in a sense a history, not of events, but of human 
conditions. It is this part of sociology which could and ought to be introduced in 
the secondary schools. Instruction in law should also be introduced as a basis for 
this study of sociology.—DELBET, BERNEs, aud RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE, “ Enquéte 
sur l’introduction de la sociologie dans l’enseignement secondaire,” in Revue /nter- 


nationale de Soctologie, January, 1990. 
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